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A Midnight Revelry. 
BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS, 


OWN in the meadow, ’mid the green 
Of bending boughs, the brook between 
Flows with a lisping laugh along, 
The sweetest echo of a song; 
And from its sides the filmy ferns 
Caress it as it winds and turns, 
Or peer, as in a looking-glass, 
Where deep and calm its waters pass, 
As fickle as some maiden fair 
Who twines a rosebud in her hair. 





’Tis here the fairies come at night, The vision vanishes too soon ; 
When all the fire-fly lanterns bright Into an echo dies the tune. 
Are swinging from the silver line A star that twinkled all the night, 
Of silken cobweb, frail and fine; Had sputtered like a candle-light, 
When pipes an orchestra so sweet A moment trembling in the blue, 
A witching tune for tiny feet ; Then fading farther, out of view : 
The cricket shrill, the basso frog ; It was the signal set on high, 
’Til all the flowers are a-jog, To warn when morning’s dawn was nigh. 
And from the realms of Mysticland And ere another star grew pale, 

- Parades a festive, mirthful band. The sprites were gone, and left no trail. 
And such a scene as lends entrance Except, perchance, a violet 
When all the fairies join the dance. Might whisper it with vain regret 
The leaves are rustling with amaze, Unto the brooklet, knowing well 
The birds half-wake with startled gaze, The waves would not the secret tell. 
Tae violets, like censers fair, And all the meadow flowers sigh, 
Waft perfumed incense in the air. Because the night so soon went by. 
Such revelry is only seen The sleepy ferns, in graceful mood, 
When dream-folk dance upon the green, Bewail the new-born solitude ; 
With noiseless feet, from that dim shore The broken cobwebs swing about, 
Of which we read in fairy lore. And all the fire-fly lamps are out. 
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“Poverty flats.” 


BY MARGARET SPENCER. 





. LL stuff and nonsense! 
Poverty flats, 
indeed! Idon’t 
believe one 
word of your 
story !’’ 
‘¢Why not?”’ 
‘¢Whyshould 
I abe 
“Because 
x there’s nothing 
» SN wonderful in 
“@ Belle Von Os- 
tron’s earning 
her living! 
Twenty years of luxury, idleness and ease ! 
Now a little work! Why not, Jim? You 
should see how she glorifies the position.”’ 

‘*Glorifies ——”’ 

‘¢ Take care, old fellow, no big words. 
You need a doctor! Look green and yel- 
low; malaria; dyspepsia, Jim!’’ 

‘*I feel perfectly savage! Armed for a 
fight ! ” 

As the circle of strangers widened, by 
the coming of others, the two friends 
walked up Pennsylvania avenue to the 
Capitol grounds. 

‘¢ Jim ”’ was the son of Senator Willis, 
and was a brilliant boy, with a most bril- 
liant future—the world said—before him, 
in the practice of law at the Capital. 
Suddenly, a year ago, he went abroad. 
Just as suddenly, he had returned. Harry 
White, of ‘‘ Newspaper Row,” his chum 
and companion, was a born literary 
genius. He had faculty, solemnity, 
mirthfulness; a general bright adapta- 
tion to circumstances. He had the 
supreme right to know the name, history, 
character, business and life of everybody ; 
their front door and back door affairs. 
No death, birth, or marriage, ever took 
him by surprise. He knew it long before. 

‘¢ Harry, tell me all you know about 
this—this—I hate to call it by its name ! 
This—office—business.”’ 

‘¢ Jim, you’re a moral failure! A com- 
plete wreck, in fact; do brace up, boy. 
I'll take you round to see Miss Von Ostron. 
She might view you with supreme indif- 
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ference ; but, God bless her, Jim! She 
zs an honor to the whole United States! 
She is brave and strong, and handsomer 
than ever! The ‘‘ Von” part of her name 
don’t hurt her one bit. She is just as 
good a clerk, and seems to have retained 
every charming trick of feature and trait 
of character. Her most remote ancestors, 
by some wonderful law, have come down 
into office with her. 

Harry’s merry laugh rang out like any 
boy’s, and Jim only said, with a groan, 
“Do go on, and save your nonsense for 
some other time.”’ 

‘¢ Well, the Von Ostrons speculated; 
lost everything. Simple story enough, 
hey? The old gentleman died ; the home 
was sold. His wife was a scatter-brained 
sort of a society woman; had been a 
great beauty and belle in New York. When» 
married, she understood the diplomatic 
arts and crafts well. She was a success, 
as the handsome mother of a very hand- 
some daughter. Drudgery, small econo- 
mies, affliction and sorrow—poor woman 
well—”’ 

‘*Oh, do go on, Harry!” 

‘¢ Facts are stubborn things, Jim; but 
she gave up the struggle ; took to her bed, 
and her daughter supports the family. 
There; you have their history in a nut- 
shell.” 

Harry’s eternal, unceasing vivacity, 
gave to this story, as to any other, a glib 
sort of air; a matter of fact sound, 
Usually his breezy recitals refreshed his 
comrade ; but to day Jim groaned aloud; 
leaned helplessly against the bench on 
which he sat, and said, ‘‘It is abominable!” 

Harry struck a tragic attitude, laid his 
hand on his heart, and said, ‘‘ Yes, Jim; 
she’s now ‘only a little faded flower.’ 
Will be obliged to marry a messenger; a 
newsboy ; bootblack, or—or a newspaper 
man ; hey, old boy? Her sphere, zow, 
is limited. The scope of her affections 
must adjust itself to the scope of her em- 
ployment. Society and its broad tyranny 
demands nothing more of Miss Von 
Ostron.”’ 


* * * * * 7 * * 
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The largest printing establishment in 
the world is the Government Printing- 
Office. It stands upon the suburbs of 
our great Capital City, supplied with every 
appliance of mechanism to save human 
labor. Its eighty horse-power engine 
swings its giant lever to and fro with the 
accuracy of a big chronometer. Its 
women workers represent the whole world 
for nationality. Below are the wheels 
and belts, the din of the power-press 
rooms. Above, the presses, the ink room, 
the private offices, proof readers, the 
composing room with its sixty windows, 
still rendering the work unhealthy from 
the fumes of the chemicals. Then come 
the executive printing rooms, bindery, 
gilding and folding rooms. Some of the 
most beautifully bound books in the world 
issue from this place. ‘Turkey moroccos, 
marbled, and exquisitely gilded. Specimen 
copies of scientific reports. The women 
suffer for want of air in the gilding room, 
as the lightest breath may fatally ruffle 
the delicate foil. An army of women and 
girls, mostly young, fold and stitch, 
ready for the binder. 

Beside a wire frame which held down 
her folio, sat Belle Von Ostron. Her 
fingers were very white and slender; the 
close black sleeves fitted her blue-veined 
wrists well. Her eyes were fixed on her 
work till the nerves of her face fairly 
twitched with her interest and quickness 
of movement. 

Visitors came and went. One gentle- 
man said, ‘*You should be paid good 
wages to work like this?’’ 

Belle replied with quiet dignity : 

‘«Tt is because we are paid so little that 
we have to work like this.”’ 

‘*How much?” 

‘« Thirty cents a piece.’ 

‘¢ How many can you stitch a day?” 

‘« If we work every moment, nine.”’ 

‘¢ Who did you tell me that lady was? ”’ 
asked Judge Bell, of his friend. 

‘¢ A New York girl. Conkling sent in 
her papers, signed by all the men in Con- 
gress, I should think.’’ 

‘* How long has she been there ?”’ 

‘‘About six months.’’ 

‘¢ Great mistake—great mistake. That 
girl was never born to stitch books in a 
Government Printing-Office. She’s a 
woman with a story, and a sad one.”’ 


The great clock struck five. A long 
day, from eight till five. Belle looked 
about her with a kindly interest. Yes, 
her shoulders ached, and the slender 
fingers were swollen, but she was young 
and strong. How many were older and 
paler. In her black dress and hat she had 
the whiteness of a lily. She flashed a 
little sunshine on the tired faces as she 
passed them on the stair. 

‘¢ wish I could help them,”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Poverty may be sorrow.”’ She 
walked quickly homeward toward the big 
white dome of the Capitol, with the bluest 
of blue skies, and the sweetest of October 
airs over her head. She lifted her face 
to catch it all, and thanked God for youth 
and health and work. 

‘¢ Home again, little mother! have you 
had a good day?” 

‘*No, child; no good days for us—all 
gone by.” 

Belle gave her a good hug and kiss, 
and laughed at her ‘‘ forlorn ways.”’ 

‘Nobody comes to see us, child, and 
you don’t ask them, and—”’ 

‘¢ There, dear,’’ soothed Belle, stroking 
and patting the poor, peevish little mother, 
‘‘sometime you shall see them.”’ 

The dainty tea was served ; the invalid 
asleep ; the nurse gone out for more medi- 
cine. Belle sat by the window of her 
small home alone. She could see the 
Capitol, and the rows of trees, and the 
shadows across the Virginia hills. The 
wife across the way came out in the moon- 
light and sprang into the arms of her 
rough, hard-working husband. 

‘¢Yet the light of a whole life dies 
when love is done,’’ Belle said to herself ; 
‘‘T am just like that other girl, Miss 
Phelps wrote about, ‘so young for life to 
have come to an end !’”’ 

It was avery old story. Love and joy, 
pain and misunderstanding ; an old story 
of blaming and forgiving, stubborn pride, 
and heart-breaking humility. She re- 
membered it all, the glory of just such 
moonlight nights, only two years ago. 
The man who loved her, the very look of 
his eyes—his hair—his lips! What a 
little thing to be angry about! How 
pitiful, and ‘‘her lightest wish had been 
his dearest law.’’ She went out and 
walked up and down under the maples 
by the sidewalk, to clear away her 
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confused pain, in the October night. 
‘¢ Father, father! How can you stay in 
heaven and see us so lonely and so tired ?”’ 

Something rushed by her. A white 
figure, and so small. A little sharp cry— 
ascream—another. She ran and caught 
it; but the child had struck its head 
against a post or stone, and fell limp into 
her arms. In a moment the pretty little 
one lay on a couch by Belle’s door. 
Maggie, the nurse, ran for a doctor, while 
Belle bathed the little yellow head, and 
rubbed the small baby hands frantically. 
Dr. Benton, on the corner, knew this girl, 
in all her stately beauty, as she passed 
every day, but had never ventured to call. 
In her terror, she forgot to be reserved, 
and, hugging the little one close to her 
breast, she said : 

**Oh, doctor, how will this baby find 
her mother ?”’ 

‘*Somebedy will soon get track of a 
little girl like this. See, she is all right; 
only frightened.” 

‘* How pretty !’’ exclaimed Belle; ‘the 
little white lamb!’’ and she kissed the 
blue eyes, and tears, and sweet lips. 

‘* Mamma, mamma,”’ the baby sobbed ; 
and Belle sang and rocked, and the bright 
gold on her black dress was beautiful to 
see, the doctor thought. 

The police were notified; the alarm 
given; the doctor came and went; and 
the child sobbed itself to sleep on Belle’s 
breast, and sighed in its troubled sleep. 

Senator Willis’ house was only three 
blocks away, and this little one belonged 
in his family. Little Finette’s gay young 
mother was the Senator’s cousin, and to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Willis, had 
gone over to New York for the night to 
attend ‘‘a great society event.’’ Now, 
pretty Marie, the nurse, had not wasted 
her French airs on the drug clerk just 
over the way, and, leaving Finette with 
the cook, had ‘‘stepped over” a mo- 
ment. The spoiled baby was not asleep, 
and had slipped out in the bright moon- 
light; failing to find ‘‘ Marie,” or 
‘*mamma,’’ had lost her way, stumbled 
and fallen at Belle’s door. 

Two. young men strolled up the hill, 
toward the Capitol. - 

‘¢ Jim, have you called? 
for me?’”’ 

** Called where?” 


Or, waiting 


‘Called where ?”” 

*‘Yes,’”’ replied Jim, ‘‘ called where? 
How do I know where you mean ?” 

‘*In the name of all that’s good, who 
is there in Washington but your ‘lost 
one;’ and you are too sulky and disagree. 
able to go and see her ?”’ 

‘«When will you give me her nunm- 
ber ?” 

‘Any time! Now, / never lose track 
of the upper ten— Von Ostrons, Van 
Dykes, Vanderhoofs, and Vanderspoons, 
and —”’ 

‘* What's that? Harry, run.” 

‘* Lost, lost—child lost !’’ voices rang 
and echoed up and down. Crowds gath- 
ered at the corners of the streets. 

‘‘Why, Marie, that you!” said Jim, 
as he stumbled in his haste over a sob- 
bing, screaming girl. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Jim, I wish I was dead!” 

‘‘Where is Finette, girl? You'd 
better be dead !’’ 

They ran toward the biggest crowd. 

‘‘ The child is found. Move on, move 
on!’’ shouted the police. 

‘¢Is this Mr. Willis,’’ an officer asked. 

‘Tt is, sir.”’ 

‘¢ The young lady who has the child re- 
fuses to give her up to the French girl 
until she is identified by some of the 
family.” 

‘¢ This way, sir.’’ 

A crowd was pushed along by the 
officer, and Mr. Willis followed. Harry 
let him pass without one word, although 
he saw that the little house was no other 
than Belle’s home. ‘The door was shut, 
but the window curtains had been for- 
gotten. What a picture for an artist! 
The light flamed out into the night. In 
a low chair sat a pale, big-eyed girl, with 
heavy brown hair pushed off her fore- 
head. In her arms, and close against her 
black dress, lay a flushed, golden-haired 
baby, fast asleep. The girl was singing a 
low, tender song; her eyes were full of 
light, and, as if unseen by the people out- 
side, she smiled as the homesick, lonely 
baby slept on her homesick lonely heart. 

‘* Belle! Miss Von Ostron!” Then, 
remembering the crowd, Jim said, hastily, 
‘¢ Marie, go home, bring Robert with the 
carriage.” 

Quietly Belle said, ‘‘ I didn’t know you 
were in the city, James.’ 
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«‘] have but just come.’”’ No more. 
Whether misery or blessedness fell over 
two hearts, who will tell? 

James drew down the curtains in the 
old, imperious way, bundled Marie and 
Finette into the carriage, said good-night 
like any other friend; and Belle won- 
dered if it were a dream. 

Harry refrained from words, but 
glimpses of the column in the morn- 
ing papers danced before him: ‘‘ Lost 
child! A tragic meeting! Thrilling 
rescue from death!’’ But no; he must 
spare his friends, even at the loss of ‘‘ ro- 
mance”’ and ‘* thrills.” 

A little stiller, maybe, a little whiter; 
but the mother had a cheery breakfast, 
and Belle took her place, with hundreds 
of other women, at the office, Her deft 
fingers seemed more swift. She found 
time at the ‘‘nooning” to help a little 
widow, who worked slow, and whose 
children kept her awake nights, some- 
times, and made her day ‘‘so weary.” 

The noise of the engines, the clatter of 
the presses, the shouting of workmen— 
stories beneath—gave her a dull sense of 
confusion, as if she had received a blow 
orashock. A nameless discouragement 
crept over her heart. ‘‘ How well James 
looked. What a splendid man. Some 
older, but just the same. But—our lives 
are far apart, now. Ah, me!” Belle 
worked still harder and faster. 

“Jim, Society Column confoundedly 
dry this morning ; but you see I refrained 
for ‘love’s sweet sake,’ hey? Such a 
sensation, too, in your set.”’ 

‘‘Harry, twice this morning I’ve 
walked past that place—nobody there.”’ 

‘‘Of course not, young loafer; Miss 
Von Ostron goes to her work at eight.” 

Harry swelled himself up like a bal- 
loon, and added, ‘‘ We earn our bread 
and butter.’ 

James went home. The family had 
returned ; had rushed over to thank the 
young lady, but found her out. His 
mother said, as she met him, ‘ James 
Willis, do you believe that girl was no 
other than Belle Von Ostron, whose 
father was very wealthy only two years 
ago, and—?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother, I know it.’’ 

‘¢ Well, my son, why didn’t you say 
so? She was quite a sweetheart of yours, 


I thought. Where has she been? and 
how did they lose their money? Haven’t 
heard their names mentioned for a year.” 

‘¢ Neither have I.’ 

‘¢I must go around and see them; 
maybe I can help them. Such a beauti- 
ful girl, too! Such advantages! ’’ 

‘«Mother, don’t you dare offer Belle 
Von Ostron ‘help;’ she is not a ‘ char- 
ity patient’ yet!” 

‘¢ James, there are plenty of girls who 
work, and it is no disgrace.” 

James flung himself out of the door 
with a bang. His father passed him on 
the step. 

‘«Whew! mother, what ails the boy?” 

‘¢ Ails him?’’ Sure enough, flew into 
a fit about Belle Von Ostron. I told you 
how poor they looked ; and Belle is in an 
office somewhere. But we are going 
again to-night, and I shall see for my- 
self.’’ 

The little parlor was warm and bright, 
and the mother, in her soft gown, and 
‘*old laces’’ fluttering from her cap, a 
filmy black shawl of the ‘‘ better days”’ 
over her shoulders, lay expectantly on the 
couch, looking for the ladies who ‘‘would 
call again.” 

‘«Tt does seem good, Belle, to look for 
somebody once more. I remember the 
Willis family very well. Oh, dear, 
what’s become of James? He used to 
take you everywhere.” 

‘¢ He will come and see you, mother, 
I know; he’s at home now.”’ 

Belle’s mind was made up. The 
night’s struggle brought wise, sweet 
thoughts. Pride must go. With a 
kindly heart these old friends she could 
accept, but her future life was apart from 
them. In her secret thoughts they lived. 
The presence of the man she loved helped 
her to be brave and full of courage. Not 
time, nor distance, nor angry words, nor 
poverty, could shut out from her inner 
self the knowledge of his love. 

Belle received her guests with ease, 
and the call was pleasant. Questions were 
answered with frankness and kindness. 

‘¢ Really, Miss Von Ostron, this is very 
sad. Your dear father—”’ 

Some one rang the bell. 
it to admit—James. 

‘¢Mother! Emma! I—I didn’t expect 
to see you—here!”’ 


Belle opened 
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The rebellious blood leaped to Belle’s 
face, but she said, brightly, ‘‘ How did 
you get the little runaway home?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ spoke up the gay, pretty mother, 
‘yes, I discharged that awful nurse the 
minute I got home! And, dear Miss 
Von Ostron, that bad, little witch of a 
baby cried to come with me to see ‘ The 
boo-ful lady.’ Oh how nice it would te 
if you could come with me for the winter.’’ 

James rose to quite a height! He 
glared at his cousin, and said, ‘‘ Emma, 
you are a stranger to my old friend, Miss 
Von Ostron! You forget, I think, that.’’ 

Belle swept her hair back with her 
hand nervously, but smiled and flushed. 
‘Your cousin is right, James. Since you 
saw me I have joined the band of working 
women, and to take care of little Finette 
would be play, as well as work; but you 
see,’’ turning to her mother, ‘‘ here is my 
family. She is all I have left. It is easy 
to work for one we love.’’ Not bitterly, 
but with a sweet pitiful tenderness, which 
showed a bridge well built across the 
space. Angels had ‘‘already begun to 
cross.”’ 

So surely does pain, and loss, and suf- 
fering strip off worldly pride, and like a 
curtain hang between the wounded and 
the world. 

‘« | was glad to see my son go out,”’ re- 
marked Mrs.. Willis to her husband that 
night. ‘‘ He behaved like a lunatic!” 


* * * * * * * 


‘* My dear Belle :—I must see you 
alone! WhencanIcome? James.” 


‘¢ My dear James :—Come any even- 
ing. Iam always at home, and usually 
alone. BELLE.” 


The evening was strangely short. They 
talked of all their past and all their 
future. They forgave, and repented, and 
confessed, and still were far apart. 

‘You don’t understand yourself, Belle. 
All this ‘philanthropy’ is stuff!” He 
fairly challenged her, like one who fights. 
‘You are in the wrong. When you know 
how surely you belong to me; how I 
love you, and my life is yours, and my 
work, and success, and—oh Belle! the 
quarrel—that little thing—I came back to 
find you—”’ 


‘‘You didn’t ask me to forgive, nor 


write to you, nor keep my heart for y 
and I am another woman! 


The old ; ; 


past is dead. Let it be buried!” She ff 


stood before him white as death. ‘‘ James — 


be generous, and be my good friend. God 
sees I have great need of such.” 

‘ Impossible!” 

He took his hat, and started toward 
the door. 

Belle laid her hand on his. ‘‘ Sit down, 
let me show you how I live in this new 
world. You can help me.” 

James’ gray eyes gleamed, but he sat 
down, and held the hand in both his own, 

‘‘T used to think the world was made 
for pleasure, for me, for you. How easy 
to live. Easy to scatter money into the 
hands of the poor, lavish gifts and smiles, 
Give second-hand clothes to the sewing 
girl, the coachman, and the cook! How 
selfish we were! But blunders were 
ignorance and not meanness! Ghastly 
poverty was only in books and papers!” 

‘Don’t, don’t!’’ exclaimed James, 
‘‘that is enough.” 

‘Just hear me out. I can’t talk about 
my father’s going. That ended the old 
life. Our home was sold. My mother had 
a slight stroke of paralysis at the grave.” 

‘* Belle, I tell you I will not have you 
suffer so !”’ 

He passed his hands over her hair, he 
moved, and groaned; at last with one 
sweep of his strong arm he gathered her 
like a tired child tohis breast. ‘‘I must! 
I will! You need not struggle! Oh, 
the pity of it all! My poor darling, and 
I not there!”’ 

She lay quite still. His kisses fell like 
rain on her eyes, her hair, her lips, and 
then he put her in the chair beside him. 
‘¢There, I am a fool! and a villain! 
You will have to forgive me.”’ 

A calmer man might have been ban- 
ished ; but he stayed for very daring. 

‘¢You must hear it all,’’ and though 
much shaken, and struggling with tears 
and sobbings—Belle went on: ‘‘ Senator 
Conkling sent strong papers to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; but when two hun- 
dred clerks were to be discharged there, 
and one hundred added to the force in 


the Printing- Office, I at once accepted the , 


place I still fill. Then, James, that is all. 
Shall we be friends, good friends?” 
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'. «Good friends! . The devil!” 

‘*No, not that,” and Belle smiled, in 

ite of herself. ‘‘Not that, but good 
friends to work for those more lonely, 
more needy, more sorrowful than our- 
selves.”” 

‘Begin with me then!’’ (Savagely.) 

«‘ How interested I shall be in your suc- 
cess, James—you may be the greatest law- 
yer in the United States, and I’ll bring 
my poor people to you for justice! ”’ 

“Sewing! stitching! in that abomin- 
able, mixed-up crowd, like a factory girl, 
from eight till five! Have you no regard 
for my pride, if you have none of your 
own ? ” 

No reply. Belle looked at him with a 
little of the old scorn in her dark eyes. 

‘¢ Do you love me?”’ 

«¢Some.”’ 

‘* And you refuse to marry me?”’ 

“T certainly do.”’ 

And this was in October. The long 
winter passed. With spring-time the little 
mother was carried to New York and laid 
beside her husband. James and Harry 
went with Belle on her sad journey, and 
the mother of Finette, who with all her 
flippant gaiety loved the ‘‘ beautiful lady °’ 
as her own sister. Again the old plea— 
‘We will go to a home of our own.” 


‘‘ No, James, your circle of friends are . 


not mine. Your family are good and 
kind. They admired the 0/¢ Von Ostrons, 
but the ‘new departure’ is—a trifle em- 
barrassing. Oh, no! I am happier in 
my crowded work-room receiving the true 
devotion of a hundred needy hearts, the 
blessings and praises of the ignorant and 
poor, than as your wife—and—you un- 
derstand me, James, as coming into your 
family from the Government Printing- 
Office. My self-respect is precious.” 

In June the big house was closed. Fi- 
nette'sobbed good-bye; Finette’s mamma 
begged Belle to spend the hot summer 
with her, and ‘‘not as nurse!”’ The 
Willis’s went abroad, and Belle was glad. 

The ‘‘night school”’ was a joy! The 
young office girls met in Belle’s pleasant 
room, and read,and studied,and journeyed 
far, far away, from the hot, stifling rooms, 
and the clatter of the presses. She had 
better situations offered, higher salary in 
other departments. Where she began her 
- work, there she resolved to put aside her 
Vot. CXXII—No, 22. 


blinding grief, and. live for others. She 
counted all the cost) and with faith in God ° 
had found blessedness which is greater 
than happiness. She had toiled in great 
weakness, sometimes, but her young life 
was rich in strength and usefulness. 

Harry was a faithful helper. ‘‘ No use to 
be squelched by thatsolemn Jim’’ hesaid ; 
so the breezy spirits and chatty tongue 
gave many a lift when burdens were heavy. + 

One eve-he rushed in, without ringing 
the bell. 

‘*Who says I’m not a valuable man? 
See here!’’—and flinging a paper in 
Belle’s hands, she read : 

‘‘Information wanted! The heirs of 
Richard Von Ostron! One million dol- 
lars to be divided among them, by order 
of—’’ etc., etc. 

Harry said, in a stage whisper: ‘‘ Now 
J know where to find the heirs !’’ 

‘¢Do you?”’ said Belle, stupidly. 

‘*I do! Two things needed, for there'll 
be a row among the heirs: a smart law- 
yer, and anewspaper man! Magnificent 
article! ‘Truth is stranger than fiction !’”’ 
Harry shook with laughter. 

‘¢ By-the-way, you pay  well.’’ 

‘* Uncle Richard dead; the richest man, 
in New York. He disapproved of my 
father’s management of their family af- 
fairs, and after his death, never visited 
my mother. How strange this is !’’ 

Belle read it over three times. . 

‘¢ Let us telegraph Jim,” said, Harry. 

‘¢ No, let me write to him.” 

‘« A letter will be forever reaching him, 
away up in the Black-forest ; and he’s too 
ugly and cross to read American -news- 
papers, Miss Belle.’’ 

But a little, traveled letter, well-worn 
and old, did meet him in Germany. It 
was torn open with a jerk. : 


‘My dear-old friend,—Uncle Richard. 
has left me half a million dollars. Ide. 
not need all of it for my poor people; 

I do need a smart lawyer. 
‘¢ Your old friend, 
‘* BELLE Von OsTRON. 
‘* Poverty Flats, Washington, D. C.” 


Nobody seemed surprised to see young 
Willis home from Europe. The strange 
story of Belle’s fortune had been a sweet: 
morsel for her friends’ tongues, and 



























furnished Washington with lively gossip 
for some time. _ 

“‘And you wouldn’t allow me to marry 
a poor girl? But now that you possess 
ten times as much money as I, you permit 
me to become your husband. T've a 
pious notion not to have you.” 

**But you haven’t the moral courage 
to refuse me. How soon may I pro- 
pose?”’ 

*¢ As soon as you think it proper, sir.’’ 

** This instant, then; but—I never— 
will forgive you, your treatment of me— 
mever !” 


* * * * * * * 


; 
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Not all Uncle Richard’s money—not al 
the successes of a successful and baal 
band, nor the luxury of ease and 
and pleasure, have taken from ‘‘Y, 
Mrs. Willis” the love of her poor. 

‘¢Homes’”’ have been built, bills hays ~ 
passed Congress, schools established, and 
the friendless in our Capitol City ‘have 
been royally befriended. 

One only remembers the foolish pride 
of boyish days as a boyish folly, in the 
man who is now tender and considerate 
to those who work, and whose home ig 
the haven of rest to young and friendleg 
girls. i 





















Hy Lady’s Rings. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


.Y lady has a ring, 
A brilliant solitaire ; 
It gleams and coruscates within 


A setting rich and rare. 
My lady’s hand is small, 
And silken-soft and white, 
Fit resting-place for such a gem 
Of strange imprisoned light. 
It is her lover’s pledge, 
A millionaire is he, 
His home is grand and beautiful, 
And she its queen will be. 


My lady has a ring,» 
A simple twist of gold, 
Set with a ruby in its crest, 
Relic of days of old. 
Her first love gave it her, 
When they were boy and girl, 
Before she burst her rustic bonds, 
And entered life’s gay whirl. 
The ring lies hid from sight, 
He roams o’er land and sea, 
She proudly walks her glittering way, 
Remote from such as he. 





And yet—and yet—sometimes 
The ring she takes from out 
Its hiding-place, and looks at it 
With longing, love and doubt ; 
Longing for those blest days 
When love was sweet and new; 
Doubt, lest the coming days shall hold 
A love so strong and true. 
My lady has two rings; 
She keeps them far apart; 
And one has power to charm her eyes, 
And one to touch her heart. 
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V. 
: your er BEULAH. 
iy WA HE fragrance 
; "vo of the breath 
; ge.) of June came 





softly in at 
the open win- 
dow of a 
room in a 
cosy flat in 
Brooklyn, 
and the bird- 
like notes of 
a song floated 
~ “ame out in such 
melody as to cause the passer-by to lift 
his eyes in the direction of the sound. 
That the singer was happy and care-free 
none could doubt after hearing her voice ; 
it was so triumphant in its joy, so cheer- 
ful in its contentment, as one with the 
whole world before her, and no cloud in 
the sky. 

The song ceased, and a young girl of 
seventeen years turned from arranging a 
crimson pillow on the sofa, toward a 
woman who stood watching her graceful 
Movements with loving eyes. Words 
were vain to describe the witcheries and 
grace of lovely Beulah Whittington. A 
lady, after seeing her at the convent, in 
describing her, had said, ‘‘She is the 
most beautiful girl I ever looked upon, 
with great pleading brown eyes;”’ and 
that seemed to be the verdict of every one 
that met her. They all declared that she 
was beautiful, but it was her wonderfully 
expressive eyes that impressed most; her 
other charms were but auxiliary to the 
general effect. 

‘« Now, Nona, do you really think that 
papa will like that?’’ she asked, with her 
shapely head turned upon one side, and 
her gaze resting critically upon the pil¢ 
low. ‘‘What is the use of asking you 
















} about it, you dear old soul? You would 
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THE WHITTINGTONS. 


say yes without even looking at my work, 
if you had the least idea that it would 
please me. Only see, Nona, don’t the 
thistles on this banner seem life-like 
enough to make one want to try and blow 
the down off? Oh! dear, why don’t 
papa come and see how nice we look ?”’ 

‘« Why, Miss Beulah, it isn’t time for 
Mr. Basil to come,” said Nona, smiling 
at the young girl’s impatience. ‘You 
know that he said he would be away two 
or three hours.”’ 

Nona had remained at the convent as 4 
servant all the years that Beulah had been 
there, but every day she found a few . 
moments to steal away to the side of the 
child, for she worshiped her beyond any- 
thing in her life, and when Basil had 
written to Beulah that she was to come 
and live with him, he also added a line 
to, faithful Nona, asking her to accom- 
pany his child and remain with them. 

Basil had rented a flat of five-rooms in 
a pleasant part of the city, and had furn- 
ished it comfortably before sending for 
his child; but when Beulah arrived she 
had a trunk full of elegant fancy work she 
had made at the convent, which gave the 
rooms an air of refinement that nothing 
but womanly taste can accomplish. She 
and Nona had opened the trunk after her 
papa had gone out, and she was waiting 
very impatiently for his return, that he 
might see and admire the change she had 
wrought with the fruit of her skillful 
fingers. 

‘‘ This is something like living, is it 
not, Nona?’’ queried Beulah, with a deep 
breath of contentmént. ‘‘ I had just made 
up my mind that papa intended keeping 
me forever in the old convent, when he 
said come and live with him. Of course 
I dearly love Sister Isidore and Sister 
Felicia, but it was not like being with 
one’s own papa, and having a dear little 
home like this. Everything is nice here, 
Nona, but I always thought that papa was 
wealthy, and this does not look like it,”’ 
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‘¢ Mr. Basil was wealthy, Miss Beulah,” 
said Nona, thoughtfully. ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand why he is living this way. Oak- 
ridge belonged to him, Iam sure. That 
alone would make a rich man of him, but 
that was twelve years ago, and sometimes 
tiches take to themselves wings and fly 
away.” 

‘‘Well, never mind, Nona, you need 
not look so distressed. Iam not grieving 
overit. This is good enough for anyone; 
at. least, it is a decided improvement on 
my bare room at the convent, and I 
imagine that the change is for the better 
with you. Only look at that large mirror! 
I shall be tempted to spend half of my 
time before it, for I have no recollection 
of ever seeing myself from head to foot, 
all at once.” 

The merry girl danced across the room 
to the long mirror, and stood before it, 
blushing at the reflection of her own love- 
liness. 

“¢T am not so bad-looking after all, am 
I, Nona?” she added, shyly. 

*«There is little need of my saying so, 
Miss Beulah, you can see for yourself; 
but you are the most beautiful girl in all 
this country, and all England besides,” 
replied Nona, with great earnestness. 

‘« There, there, Nona, I might have 
known what your answer would be,”’ ex- 
claimed Beulah, reprovingly, although 
her smile and rosy blush did not accord 
with her words. ‘‘ You have always en- 
deavored to please me ever since I can re- 
member. Of course, you know, I desire 
to appear well for papa’s sake.’’ 

*« Yes, Miss Beulah,’’ responded Nona, 
demurely ; but a sly twinkle lurked in the 
corner of her eye as she recalled the many 
admiring glances that had been bestowed 
upon the fair young girl during her car 
ride from the convent to Brooklyn, by 
some very handsome young gentlemen, 
and she rightly concluded that ‘‘ papa” 
was not the only one that Beulah desired 


. to please. 


Beulah saw in the mirror the reflection 
of Nona’s wise-looking face, and under- 
stood something of her thoughts. Then 


‘the dimples deepened in her flushed 


cheeks, and the long, dark lashes half con- 
cealed the laughter in her eyes, as her 


_ honest girl- heart acknowledged that Nona’s 


conclusion was not far from the truth. 





*¢ Nona, take the trunk out, and th an 
you may attend to dinner,” she said, to” 
hide her embarrassment from, her com.) 





panion, who stood still gazing at her with © 


admiring eyes. “ 

‘¢ What shall we have for dinner, Mis 
Beulah ?’’ Nona asked. 

‘‘ Why, of course, I am the mistress of 
this establishment, and am expected to 
give orders,” exclaimed Beulah, laugh- 
ingly; then, with a mocking air of dig- 
nity, she sank into a chair, and laying her | 
head back against its crimson lining, 
lifted her dark eyes to the astonished face 
before her, with as much assurance as if 
she had been accustomed to giving orders 
all her life, and with a languid drawl in 
her fresh young voice, continued: ‘Oh! 
dear, what a bother servants are! One 
never can have a moment to one’s self, 
I really cannot endure so much annoy- 
ance.” 

In an instant the languor magically dis- 
appeared, and the roguery returned to 
her bright face, as she realized that she 
knew no more about roast beef and vege- 
tables than did Queen Mab, and, rising 
to her feet, with a merry burst of laugh- 
ter, she threw her arms about Nona’s 
neck, and whirled her across the room to 
the door. 

‘¢ There, you dear, good roul, go and 
get dinner. You shall be the head of this 
household. What do I know about such 
things? Do not ever dare ask for orders 
again. I would much rather be the little 
girl than the responsible mistress. I 
can impersonate that character more to 
my advantage. Do not forget the trunk, 
Nona.”’ 

*<TIt would not be strange if I forgot my 
head, Miss Beulah, after the whirl you gave 
me,’’ said Nona, still breathing hard from 
her violent exercise. 

Then she raised the trunk in her strong 
arms, and started from the room, looking 
back over her shoulder, smilingly, at the 
flushed, happy face. Beulah crossed the 
room, and, halting by the window, watched 
the restless stream of humanity go hurry- 
ing by, until Nona’s face appeared at the 
door aguin, her eyes shining, and her face 
overspread with smiles. 

- Miss Beulah, here is Mr. Basil, and 
he has brought no end of good things for , 
dinner.” 
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} Many things, while at the convent, that 
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“I ‘ ‘As Nona turned back to her task, Basil 
| Whittington paused a — in the door, 
F in pleased surprise. It was the same hand- 
‘some Basil of twelve years before, only 
lines of care and sorrow had gathered 
about his lips and upon his broad, white 
prow. One glance, and Beulah was by 
his side, her arms about him, and her 
pure, sweet face uplifted in eager joy. 

‘¢Papa, did you ever see such a change? 
What do you think of the skill of your 
little girl now ?”’ she questioned, eagerly. 

‘¢Why, dear, I think that it is some- 
thing wonderful,’’ replied Basil, drawing 
his child close to his side, and promenad- 
ing around the room, halting at every 
step to examine some dainty piece of 

fancy work, and to ask its use. ‘‘ And 
you-are contented with our poor rooms, 
dear? I feared that you would be disap- 
pointed.’’ 

Beulah pulled Basil down into a chair, 
and seated herself upon his knee; then, 
looking straight into his eyes, she said, 
with great seriousness : 

‘‘Papa, 1am more than contented—I 
am perfectly happy. You know that I 
have not been accustomed to luxury, and 
this appears to me the cosiest little home 
in all the world ; but, papa, I want to ask 
a question of you. Nona is perplexed 
about it, and I, too, cannot understand 
why we are living in this way. I always 
believed that you were quite wealthy. Is it 
true that you are not ?”’ 

Basil turned away from the honest, 
searching eyes of his child, and remained 
silent for a moment. 

‘It is true that I was a wealthy man 
once, Beulah, but I have lost the greater 
part of my possessions,’’ he said, slowly, 
asif counting the loss. ‘‘I regret it very 
much on your account—regret that the 
closely written leaves of my life-book do 
not correspond with the title page.” 

** Never mind, papa, I did not mean to 
complain; I only wanted to know about 
it,” Beulah said, tenderly, while she lov- 
ingly patted the hand resting in hers. ‘I 
am quite sure that if I were placed in a 
grander home than this I would not know 
how to appreciate it; and we have each 
other—that is far more than riches alone. 
If need be, papa, I.can assist in provid- 

ing for our home. I have been taught 
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would make me independent of the world. 
You will not find your little girl an idle 
butterfly, caring only for the sunshine and 
flowers of life, but I can work as well, if 
it is necessary.” 

At the bravely spoken words of his 
lovely child, Basil grew pale, and his lips. 
quivered nervously; then, something of 
the old pride sprang to life within. him, 
and shone from his eyes, as he thought of 
the grandchild of Richard Whittington 
earning her own living. 

‘¢It is not so bad as that, Beulah,’’ he 
replied. ‘I trust that there may never 
be any necessity for my child to join the 
ranks of bread-winners. On the contrary, 
I hope soon to place you in the circle where 
you belong.” 

‘¢ How, papa?’’ questioned Beulah, with 
the persistency of a child. ‘‘ Onlythink, 
I have been with you almost two entire 
days, and have not asked what business 
you are engaged in. Now, papa, is that 
not positive proof that all ladies are not 
curious?” 

What an expression of cringing dismay 
came to the face of Basil at the question’ 
of his child! His business !—could the 
risk, the wild venture of a gambler, be 
called a business? Hardly so. He could 
not confess his daily occupation to the 
pure-hearted girl looking so lovingly into 
his eyes. His only way of retaining the 
respect of his own child was through 
evasion. Ah! how humiliating was the 
thought to him. 

‘¢T am glad you are not inquisitive, 
Beulah,’’ he said, with a forced laugh, 
‘for I do not intend that you shall ever 
come in contact with the business side of 
life. You are only to be happy, per- 
mitting me to catch and enjoy a little of 
that happiness from day to day, and leave 
the other matters to me.” 

‘¢ All right, papa,” responded Beulah, 
cheerfully. ‘I like your idea very much. 
You shall make the money, and I the 
sunshine, and, if I accumulate an extra 
supply of sunshine, so as to become a 
drug on the market, you must apprise 
me of the fact, and I will try and scatter 
it abroad.”’ 

‘No fear of that, child,” said Basil, 
tenderly. ‘You must compensate me 
for all these years of loneliness and ges 
so there will be no possibility of your 
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sunshine being wasted; my famished, 
empty heart will quickly absorb its rays.” 

‘¢Why did you leave England, and 
come to America, papa?” Beulah queried, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nona says that our home 
was the most beautiful place imaginable, 
and what a pretty name, ‘Oakridge ;’ why 
was it called so, papa ?”’ 

‘Tt was a magnificient place, Beulah,” 
Basil replied, proudly, yet with a shudder 
of distressing remembrance. ‘‘ The land 
comprising Oakridge was a gradual slope 
until its broad acres terminated in a ridge, 
which was covered with oak trees of im- 
mense size, and their great beauty gave 
rise to the name.”’ 

‘*Why did you leave it, papa?”’ con- 
tinued Beulah, little thinking how keenly 
her words touched the heart of her father. 

**It was one of life’s cruel mistakes, 
child.” 

Basil put her from his knee, and rising 
hastily to his feet, began walking swiftly 
up and down the floor. ‘‘ Do not seek to 
know more of the past, Beulah, but be 
satisfied with this much, that there came 
an hour in my life when every room at 
Oakridge held a mocking ghost, and every 
corridor the laugh of a demon. I was 
not brave enough to endure it, so I fled 
across the ocean, hoping to leave the 
phantoms behind.” 

‘«Q@h! forgive me, papa!’’ Beulah 

- cried, quickly. ‘‘ I should not have been 
so thoughtless as to recall your sorrow. 
t time was when mamma died, my 
own, dear mamma; and all these years 
you have lived here alone with no friend, 
no companion. Why did you not send for 
me long ago, papa ?’’ 

** No, dear, I have not been altogether 
alone; a friend of my early manhood, 
also of my later years, has been with me 
since I came to Brooklyn,’’ replied Basil. 

‘* What is his name, papa?’”’ 

*¢ Hugh Lacy.” 

‘** Hugh Lacy,” repeated Beulah, slowly. 
** Do you like him, papa ?”’ 

Did he like Hugh? Oh! what fatality 
brought the same words to the lips of 
Beulah, that Edna had spoken in that last 
evening of Basil’s happiness! —Instinc- 


tively he shrank away frcm the side of his 
wondering child, and, covering his face 
with his hands, groaned aloud. 

‘What is it, papa? Have I uncon- 
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sciously wounded your feelings again?” 
Beulah asked, her voice betraying herdig 9 
tress, a 

‘Don’t child,” he said huskily; “y 9 
shall never forget the time your mamma § 
asked that same question of me. Whydo 
you repeat it now after all these years?” 

‘*I do not know, papa,” said Beulah, 
her fresh, young face serious with thought; § 
‘¢ but I am sure of one thing, if mamma 
doubted him so long ago, I shall do gq © 
now. I may be extremely sersitive to im. 
pression ; but when you spoke his name, a 
strange, chilly thrill ran through me ~ 
‘Hugh Lacy.’ The very name signifies 
power and might. Has his influence a} 
ways been for good, papa, or has he been 
your evil genius, and you knew it not? 
What is he like?’”’ 

“ Like the evil one!’’ Quick asthought 
came the response from the lips of Basil, 
for he could but recognize the evil influ. 
ence that had led bim step by step into 
disgrace. Then, just like a man, always 
ready to assert his own power to acceptor 
reject influence, he added hastily : “ Par- 
don me, Beulah, Hugh Lacy is a very 
companionable fellow. You must not be 
prejudiced against him so easily, for he is 
very desirous of meeting you.” 

‘* Papa, if you have found some plan or 
power of casting aside impressions, you 
have indeed reached an unexplored mys- 
tery. I imagine that you gave me a true 
answer at first, although a trifle emphatic; 
and, perhaps, your added expression was 
not amiss ; for, his satanic majesty has often 
proven himself a ‘ companionable fellow’ 
for awhile, to many a mistakensoul. No, — 
I shall not like him. There is something 
sinister and repulsive to me even in his 
name.” 

Where had Basil seen that proud, reso- 
lute lifting of the head, and the defiant 
flashing of those wonderful brown eyes? 
Little need to ask himself the question, 
for Beulah was Edna’ssecondself in every 
motion of her graceful form, and every 
changing expression of her lovely face; 
and almost he might imagine his years of 
loneliness but a fevered dream, as the en- 
trance of Nona into the room, her good- 
natured face flushed with delight, com- 
pleted the delusion. 

‘*Yes, we are coming,’’ exclaimed 
Beulah, without waiting for Nona to f 
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4 ~ announce dinner. ‘You cannot guess what 
"Ihave been doing, while you were pre- 
ing something nice for us, Nona? Only 
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Ee ne think, getting acquainted with my own 
“EE pa Who ever heard of such a thing, 
mma § outside of a story book? I don’t like 
ydo § vanity in a man—for I believe that our 
rs?” sex should have a monopoly of that trait © 
lah, —but really, to confess the truth, I have 
ght; . fallen desperately in love with him.”’ 
mma ‘«¢ Oh, Beulah, but you are Beguilement’s 
0 SO own child,’’ exclaimed Basil, with a 
) im. shadow of his old, roguish smile playing 
ie, a about his lips; ‘‘ but you cannot deceive 


me, me with your flattery. I am sure that 


ifies you find me old and gloomy. Nona, I 
> ab fear that she will bewitch both of us with 
een her enchantment, if we are not watchful. 
ot ? already feel as though I had gone back 
a dozen years in my life.’’ 

ight ‘¢ No wonder, Mr. Basil, for the child 
asil, is the blessed picture of Miss Edna,” 
ifiu- said Nona, earnestly. 

into ‘¢T am so glad that I resemble mamma ; 
jays for, however trying my wilfulness may be, 
t or papa cannot withhold his forgiveness if I 
ar remind him of the one that he loved so 


much,’’ said Beulah, thoughtfully, little 
; be guessing how for one hour she had so 


e is innocently, so persistently kept her papa 
on the rack of torture by her strangely 
1 OF touching words. 
you Could not withhold his forgiveness ! 
ys Could ages of remorse, or the penitence 
rue of a life-time, blot out the remembrance 
IC; of a fair, young wife, on bended knee, 
Was begging with all the pathos of a crushed, 
ten broken heart, for his forgiveness? And 
Iw he would not forgive. Even the pure, 
No, sinless Saviour had said to the Magdalen 
ing of old, ‘‘'Thy sins are forgiven thee ;”” 


his and he, in his pride, had spurned his 
erring wife, the mother of his child, from 


50 his feet, when he might have saved her 
ant from a life of shame through his forgive- 
os? ness. Never, during all the years, had he 
mM, doubted but that she had been untrue to 
Ty him. Hugh Lacy had been careful to at- 
ty tend to that part of the deception. 
e; ‘¢ No, my child, I will not withhold my 
of forgiveness from you, even if your trans- 
m- gressions beto the uttermost,” hesaid, slow- 
d- ly and with earnest emphasis ; then, with 
al an effort to dismiss unpleasant thoughts, 
| he continued: ‘* Come, dear, we are keep- 
“ __ ing Nona’sexcellent dinner waiting.” 
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As Nona stepped aside for them to pass 
out she could scarcely realize that the 
lapse of time was not a myth, and that, 
in truth, the Basil and Edna of Oakridge 
were before her. 


VI. 
CUPID’S STRATEGY. 
With the quick, elastic step of vigor- 
ous, healthy manhood, Walter Sargent 
left a car on the elevated railway at the 


Twenty-third street station, and started 
down the enclosed stairway. His hand- 


some, bronzed face was flushed with: 


eagerness, for only a short distance lay 
between him and home. During the last 
three years he had been in the West for 
the benefit of his health, impaired by too 
close attention to his books, and now he 
had returned to give his parents a glad 
surprise. It was the thought of their joy 
that caused his eyes to sparkle and his 
broad shoulders to fairly quiver with ex- 
citement. 

Half-way down the stairway, where it 
made a turn, he came upon the form of a 
lady lying upon the steps, and another 


bending over her in the deepest distress. 


There was no surer passport to the heart 
of the young man than the evident trou- 
ble of a lady, and, halting abruptly, he 
said : 

‘¢Madam, can I assist you?” 

‘¢ Oh, sir! I don’t know what to do! 
Miss Beulah has fainted, or something, 
and I cannot make her speak to me,” 
was the reply. And the tearful, sorrow- 
ing face of Nona was uplifted to the face 
of Walter Sargent. The young man 
swung the strap of his traveling satchel 
from his shoulder, and, bending down, 


he gently raised Beulah’s head from the - 
step and looked into her lovely, white- 


face. The change of position aroused 
her, and as her brown eyes met the gaze 
of the gray ones above her, cheeks and 
lips were no longer pale, but like crim- 
son, because of the close proximity of the 
handsome stranger. She tried to struggle 
to her feet, but, with a low 
suffering, fell back again, fainting. 

‘¢I think that the lady has either dis- 


located or sprained her ankle,’’ said Wal- - 


ter Sargent, turning toward Nona. ‘Are 
you far from home?’”’ 


of acute — 













































\ his shoulder. 


‘Yes, sir; our home is in Brooklyn. 
What shall I do!” exclaimed Nona, en- 
tirely at a loss how to proceed. ‘‘ Miss 
Beulah’s papa left us but a few minutes 
ago, and we were just going to take a car 
to the bridge.” 

Well, a car is out of the question now, 
my good woman. I will see if I can find 
a cab,”’ said Walter, cheerfully, as he 
hurried away, thinking that if Twenty- 
third street was anything as he had left 
it, he would have an interesting time in 
finding either a carriage oracab. But 
for once he was ready to acknowledge his 
injustice to the much-abused cab drivers, 


- for the first thing that his eyes rested 


upon as he stepped out upon the pave- 
ment was an empty carriage, and, quickly 
hailing it, he found it at his service. 
Then he hurried back to Nona and her 
unconscious charge. 

‘¢ You are all right, madam,” he said, 
cheerily. ‘‘I have a carriage waiting 
below. If you will take charge of my 
satchel—it is not heavy—I will carry the 
young lady.”’ 

Tenderly, as a mother cares for her 
helpless child, Walter bent his manly 
form, lifted the slender figure of Beulah 
in his strong arms, and started down the 
stairway to the street, his heart throbbing 
with a new sensation as he gazed down 
upon the beautiful face pressed against 
Never, in all his life, had 
he seen one so fair, and a feeling of 
shame came over him at the thought that, 
although unconsciously, he had taken ad- 
vantage of her helpless condition to clasp 
her in a closer embrace than the occasion 
really demanded ; and his embarrassment 
was not diminished when Beulah opened 


her great, brown eyes and looked into 


his, just at the moment he had reached 
the carriage and was wondering how to 
dispose of his lovely burden. 

**You are very kind, sir,’’ she said, 


“her voice low and faint; but to Walter 


Sargent it was like the sweet music of 
falling water. ‘‘I shall not try to thank 
you—it would be impossible. I believe 
that I have dislocated my ankle; at least,’ 


_ I cannot use it at all.’’ 


«*] feared as much,’’ replied Walter, 


‘ still holding her hand and gazing down 


into her rosy face, as if he had no inten- 
tion whatever of disposing of her. But 


\ 
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watchful Nona, while she was grateful,’ 
and all that, for his kindness, yet she did” 
not like to see her darling in the arms of 
a stranger, and quickly entered the car.’ 
riage, saying : * 

‘‘Now, sir, if you will please hand 
Miss Beulah in to me I think that we 
will put you to no more trouble.” 












































With a long, lingering look into the look 
fathomless eyes of the young girl, he gave you 
her into Nona’s arms. 6 

‘¢May I not accompany you home?” plea 
he asked. muc 

‘©Oh, no! thank you,’’ Beulah re. trus 
sponded, her eyes meeting his admiring a 
glance. ‘*The driver will assist me assil 
when we arrive at home. You are very § eno 
kind, but I do not wish to be any un- . 


necessary trouble to you. Already I have ter 
detained you quite awhile. I shall never % 
forget your kindness to me, although my awk 
thanks must appear cold and indifferent.” he 

‘*Not so; they are more than the fin¢ 
trifling service could justify. I shall ' 
count my life as uneventful and useless gla 
up to the last half hour,’”’ said Walter, In 
with much fervor. ‘‘ That it has been exp 


blessed in serving you will add new value § bru 
to it in all the years to come.” & bro 
He stepped back and lifted his hat hat 
while the carriage rolled away; then, in you 
an avalanche of dismay he realized that : 
the young lady had vanished from his ma 
sight, and he had not learned her name ma 
or her residence, and an expression that an 
sounded very much like ‘‘ idiot’? came ter 
from his, lips as he comprehended how ) 
thoughtless he had been. mc 
‘¢ Beulah.”’ lit 
How tenderly his voice murmured the cit 
name, as he turned his steps homeward. yo 
Only a half-hour before home and its 
loved inmates had been the completeness he 
of his joy; now, the possessor of a pair 
of wonderful, fathomless, brown eyes, pl 
and smiling, red lips had made destruc- ru 
tive inroads upon that home’s rights and to 
claims. ar 
Arriving at the familiar door, Walter  § pa 
rang the bell, which was quickly an- 
swered, and, without waiting to hear the m 
surprised exclamation of the servant, he Ww 
entered the hall, and passed swiftly into th 
the well-remembered ‘‘ mother’s room.’ Ww 
There was a cry of gladness, and inthe f li 








next instant he was in his mother’s arms. =) 








E After the first burst of joyful surprise was 
> did ® over, Walter glanced about the room, and 
nS Of “® his face lighted up anew as he recognized 
® his friend, Mrs. Whittington ; and, cross- 
ing the apartment, he clasped her hand 
with a warm greeting. 

“J am delighted to see you again, 
Mrs. Whittington,” he said. ‘** You are 


the looking exceedingly well, so I am sure 
gave you are happy.” : 

‘‘Thank you, Walter,’”’ Edna replied, 
Fy. pleasantly ; ‘‘our wanderer returns very 


much improved in, appearance, and I 
Te- trust in health also.” 
ring «Yes, indeed, my health is perfect, I 
me assure you. I have been an idler long 
ery enough. I must make up for lost time.” 


un- “And you will not leave us again, Wal- 
ave ter?” said Mrs. Sargent, eagerly. 

ver ‘No, mother, I shall stay at home for 
my awhile, at least,’’ he replied quickly, and 
it.” he might have truthfully added, until I 
the find my fate—my brown-eyed Beulah. 

nall “Oh, Walter, I cannot tell you how 
less glad I am that I have you with me again. 
ter, I missed my boy more than words could 
cen express,’’ said his mother, as she tenderly 


lue brushed back the curly hair from his 
brow. ‘Then as her eyes roved over his 





hat handsome form, she added, ‘‘ How did 
in you soil your coat so, Walter?” 

hat A betraying blush came to the young 
his man’s face as he glanced down at the 
me marks of fresh mud upon his clothing, 
rat and recalled where and how he had got- 
me ten it. 

ow “If ¥ explain how I soiled my coat, 


mother, I shall be obliged to relate my 

little adventure since my arrival in the 
he city, and that could not possibly interest 
d. you and Mrs. Whittington.” 


its Edna looked up quickly, with one of 
SS her rare illuminating smiles. 

ir ‘¢ You are mistaken, Walter,’’ she re- 
2S, plied archly. ‘‘ Contrary to the general 
c- tule, I think we have sufficient curiosity 
id to enjoy the recital of an adventure. We 


are even, at this moment, waiting im- 
er patiently for you to begin.”’ 

n- Walter laughed, in a low, embarrassed 
1e Manner, at Edna’s words. After all, it 
1e was not quite so easy a matter to speak of 
0 the fair young girl as he had thought it 
would be. To him it seemed very much 
e like an artist displaying a jealously guarded 
} Picture to indifferent, careless eyes, and 
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he realized that that which had assumed 
such gigantic proportions in his heart and 
fancy might prove quite commonplace 
to his listeners.. On the whole, he was 
annoyed with himself that he had spsken 
of the affair at all. 

‘You will excuse me until after I have 
greeted father,’’ he said, with no little 
feeling of perplexity. ‘‘Is he in the 
study, mother ?’’ 

‘No, Walter, certainly not. Had he 
been in the house I would have called him 
ere this. I could not have been so selfish 
with my joy,’’ replied Mrs. Sargent. , He 
is out calling upon a friend this afternoon. 
You will have ample time to relate your 
adventure before his return.”’ 

Edna’s gleeful laugh joined that of her 
friend, and the light in her eyes was full 
of roguery as she folded her hands and 
settled back in her chair with an expres- 


sion that plainly betrayed her readiness to ~ 


be entertained. 

‘It is a trifling affair, after all, mother,” 
Walter said, as he returned Edna’s arch 
glance. ‘‘I came upon a young girl 
lying on the stairway of the elevated rail- 
way at Twenty-third street, unconscious 
from a dislocated ankle. An elderl 
woman, seemingly a servant, was wit 
her. I secured a carriage and carried her 
to it, and that is how I soiled my coat 
upon the wheel of the carriage as I placed 
her inside. Now you will agree with me 
that there was more mud than adventure, 
won’t you, Mrs. Whittington.” 

‘¢ Perhaps we. have not read between 
the lines of your story, Walter,” replied 
Edna, shrewdly. ‘‘ Was the young lady 
handsome ?”’ 


‘¢ Handsome ! why she was an angel !’” 


Walter exclaimed, completely thrown off 


his guard. Then the blood rushed in a’ 


flood to his face and his gray eyes quickly 
sought the floor. ‘‘I—mean—yes, she 
was very beautiful.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! my boy, that is just a trifle more 
emphatically expressed than I care to 


hear,’’ said Mrs. Sargent, half laughingly, | 


and half in earnest. 
lady’s name ?”’ 
‘¢No, mother, at least not all of it,” 
Walter replied, his voice betraying his 
regret that it was so. 
called her Miss Beulah ! 
‘‘ Beulah! Oh, Walter!’’ exclaimed 


‘« Did you learn the 


Her companion . 
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Edna. Her face paled and her lip 
quivered. Then the walis widened and 
stretched away into broad acres of ver- 
dure, and autumn leaves dotted the green 
grass with their vivid coloring ; the rich 
music of birds filled the air. Then the 
sweet, merry laughter of childhood caught 
her listening ear, and a fairy-like child 
met her eager, hungry sight. She opened 
her arms to clasp her darling, when Wal- 
ter’s voice broke the silence and she was 
again desolate, childless and wretched. 

‘« Is there not something magical about 
that name, Mrs. Whittington?’’ he ques- 
tioned, musingly. ‘‘ Beulah, I am sure 
that I never heard that name before; it 
must mean blessed.’’ 

‘¢Tt is blessed to me, Walter. It was 
the name of my darling child,’’ replied 
Edna, tenderly. 

‘¢ Thou shalt no more be termed for- 
saken, neither shalt thy land be termed 
desolate, but thou shalt call thy land, 
Beulah,’’ quoted Mrs. Sargent, reverently. 
‘The name suggests the consummation 
of a promise, Edna. Your Beulah was 
a tiny, precious bud, transplanted to blos- 
som in the sunshine of the eternal city.”’ 

‘«T am glad that the Beulah I have met 
is so, wondrous fair, Mrs. Whittington, for 
from this moment I shall always associate 
her with thoughts of your child, your 
angel daughter,”’ said Walter, with a sym- 
pathetic gleam in his gray eyes. 

** Now, I have saddened you both with 
my lack of control,’’ said Edna, regret- 
fully. ‘‘ But the name, so clustering with 
loving remembrance, startled me. You 
know that it is not a common name.”’ 

‘* It is well to forget one’s self occasion- 
ally, in sympathy with another,’’ said 
Mrs. Sargent, earnestly, ‘‘ else our hearts 
would cease to respond to the touch of 
the sorrowing.”” ‘Then with an effort to 
dispel the shadow that had fallen upon 
Edna’s face, she added, ‘‘ Walter, you 
must hear Edna sing. We have her in 
the choir at Madison Square Church 
now. Her voice is something wonderful.” 

‘I cannot doubt it, mother, for I re- 
member the sweetness of her tones three 
years ago, and can imagine their power 
and richness now. I shall certainly take 
advantage of my first opportunity to hear 
her again,’’ replied Walter, warmly. 

‘© You must not expect too much, Wal- 


ter, or you will surely meet with dis 9 
appointment. Your mother is slightly — 
prejudiced in my favor, you know, and — 
then, I can only sing those pieces which 
I can appropriate to my own heart, only _ 


those lines that breathe my own thought 
and desires. I do notsing everything well.” 

‘* You have not lost your modesty, | 
see, Mrs. Whittington,’’ Walter said, gal- 
lantly. ‘I shall judge for myself, and 
report my verdict accordingly.”’ 

Edna smiled faintly at the words of 
Walter, but she could not return to care- 
less, indifferent conversation now. The 
name of Beulah had taken her back to the 
Eden of her life, had broken the thin 
crust of ice that had mercifully concealed 
the ever-sorrowing, ever-desolate heart 
beneath, and had lifted the flood: gate of 
memory, letting in on the barren waste of 
her parched, thirsty soul, the eager phan- 
toms of the past, the bitter sweet of wife- 
hood, the longing heart torture of mother- 
hood, the pressure of dimpled baby arms 
about her neck, and warm, clinging kisses 
upon her lips. Oh, the bitterest curse of 
a wronged, defrauded life is the power of 
memory, the capability all have to live, 
over and over again, that time in their 
existence when their own silence con- 
demned them, when their own hand signed 
their death warrant. 

‘¢ What a time I have tarried,’’ she said, 
the smile on her face pitifully sad and 
sweet. ‘It is all on account of your re- 
turn, Walter.’’ 

Then, turning toward Mrs. Sargent, she 
continued: ‘‘You may tell Mr. Sargent 
that I am well pleased with his suggestion 
to change the time of choir meeting; I 
would like to have him examine the music 
I have left, as soon as convenient. Per- 
haps I may call for it to-morrow, as I am 
passing.’’ 

‘¢ Donot, Mrs. Whittington, if it would 
be any trouble at all,’’ said Walter, 
quickly. ‘‘I shall be delighted to return 
it to you.” 

‘¢Thank you, Walter,” Edna replied. 
Then, with a pleasant acknowledgment 
of Mrs. Sargent’s invitation to return 
again soon, she passed out to the street, 
unconscious of the fact, that it was her 
own darling child that Walter had assisted 
so materially, and had spoken of as an 
angel. 
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VII. 
THE LAST GAME, 


Vice, that hydra: headed monster of so- 
ciety, that off spring of policy and cow- 
ardice, whom no hercules has, as yet, 
been able’to extirminate, lifted its banner 
triumphantly, even within the sound of 
eloquence, the brave defence of right, the 
fearless denunciation of wrong, that fell 
from the lips of Talmage. 

The noiseless double doors of an elegant 
gambling establishment swung inward— 
always inward—like the fatal web of a 
spider, admitting Basil Whittington to its 
seductive fascinations. The velvet-slip- 
pered servants knew him too well to ques- 
tion his right to enter unannounced, and, 
without halting, he passed on over the 
soft, yielding carpet which gave back no 
sound of his footsteps, to a reom from 
which came a low, monotonous hum of 
voices, and an occasional clinking of 
glasses. 

Never was temptation clothed in more 
elegant attire, or her ghastly head hidden 
under so beautiful a mask as this gambling 
palace, this gate-way to perdition, pre- 
sented. 

Seated at a table, apart from the others, 
was Hugh Lacy, toying with a handful of 
poker chips, and occasionally lifting his 
eyes toward the door in evident annoyance. 
At the entrance of Basil his brow cleared 
of its frown, and a smile of welcome, 
false as the outward appearance of the 
gambling den, came to his lips. 

‘¢ You are late, Basil,’’ he said, as the 
latter threw himself into a chair opposite 
him. ‘‘Home duties and pleasures en- 
croach upon your time. It would have 
been better to have left the child at the 
convent, I am thinking.” 

Basil lifted his head and looked steadily 
into Hugh’s face fora moment. He was 
recalling what Beulah had said of him, 
and wondering why she had been so reso- 
lute in her expression of dislike. 

‘¢Hush, Hugh,”’ he said, ‘‘do you 
know that Iam going to quit this? Ihave 
the dearest little girl at home, and every 
time she looks into my face with her search- 
ing, honest eyes, I feel as though some 
one had pointed a finger at me and said, 
‘gambler.’ You have not seen Beulah, 
Hugh, else you would not speak of leaving 
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her at the convent. Poor little girl, she: 
met with quite a painful accident this af-. 
ternoon while she was over in the city.” 

‘¢ Ah, indeed,’ said Hugh, ‘‘ what was. 
it?” 

‘¢She dislocated her ankle somehow, 
while climbing the stairs to the elevated 
railway. Luckily, Nona was with her, 
and a gentleman very kindly assisted 
Beulah to a carriage, else she would have 
been in a desperate strait, for she fainted 
with the pain and frightened Nona so 
much that she was of no account what- 
ever.” 

A shudder of apprehension filled the 
heart of Hugh. What if Edna should 
see and recognize her child? If sucha 
thing should happen, the overthrow of his 
plans would be complete, and all the years 
of plotting a failure. 

‘That was truly distressing, Basil. If 
I were you, I would not allow her to go. 
over into the city, not even with Nona for 
acompanion. Something terrible might 
occur,’’ said Hugh, with cunning caution. 

‘¢I was with Beulah, and had left her 
but a moment when the accident occurred. 
I believe that you are right, Hugh; sheis. 
too lovely, if there were no other dangers ; 
she is the image of Edna, only more beau- 
tiful, if possible. That fact ought to 
cause me to dislike her, but on the con- 
trary, it only endears her to my heart. 
Sometimes a strange, horrifying doubt 
comes to me, an impression that I bitterly 
wronged a pure, true wife, even in the 
face of all the damaging proofs. At such 
times I am tempted to take my own worth- 
less life,”’ said Basil, with a most pitiful 
expression. : 

‘‘T know, old fellow,” replied Hugh, 
warily. ‘‘It was difficult for me to believe 
Edna false, and I tried to excuse her in 
every way, but after your departure I saw 
her again with the same man, and then 
she disappeared and none knew where she 
had gone. After that, there was nothing 
left to build a doubt on; I could ‘but be- 
lieve her false.”’ 

Oh, the power to wreck lives and tor- 
ture hearts that is in a falsehood! It is. 
truly beyond estimation. 

‘Yes, yes, Hugh,”’ said Basil, with a 
shudder, ‘‘ you need not repeat the story 
I know it in all its terrible details; but” 
even now, I would give my miserable lif» 
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to prove her innocent, if only for the sake 
of Beulah. To-nightI play my last game. 
Hugh, I am determined to be a gentleman 
once more, if I am obliged to live in pov- 
erty in consequence of my resolve.’’ 

Hugh laughed loudly at the earnest 
words of Basil, although he did not feel 
at all like making merry. He had won 
too much money from his friend to let 
him go willingly. 

‘‘Don’t get discouraged, Basil,’ he 
said, pretending to misunderstand his 
meaning. ‘‘Why not draw on the old 
gentleman at Merlswood ?” 

‘‘Never, Hugh! I would ask charity 
of a stranger before I would again write 
to father,’’ he said, hotly. ‘I have too 
much pride, I trust, to ever look upon a 
second letter returned from home, and by 
him, with the word ‘disowned’ written 
across its unbroken seal.’’ 

‘*Never mind, Basil, I am sure that 
you will win to-night. You can draw on 
me, if need be. Sherwood is considerably 
off this evening, and will, no doubt, play 
badly. You can get your revenge, easily, 
or Iam very much mistaken. Ah! here 
he comes; see, Basil, did I not speak 
truly?” 

A fine looking man, something near 
the age of Basil, crossed the room and 
halted beside the table. His handsome 
face was pale, his eyes strangely wild and 
glittering in their expression, and his 
hands nervous and trembling. With a 
forced laugh he greeted the gentlemen, 
then sank into a chair, and leaning his 
elbows upon the table gazed into the face 
of Basil for several moments. 

‘‘It is ruin for one of us to-night, 
Whittington,’’ he said, in low, desperate 
tones. ‘I play my last stake, and I be- 
lieve you have reached the wall also.”’ 

*¢ You are right, Sherwood,”’ responded 
Basil. ‘And win or lose, this is my last 
game of cards.’’ 

‘* Let us get to work, then; and if you 
win, it is my last game,"’ said Max Sher- 
wood, with an unpleasant laugh. 

Then the game began. All those who 
had frequented the place had noticed 
for some time the desperate playing be- 
tween Max Sherwood and Basil Whitting- 
ton, and many understood that Hugh 
Lacy was backing Sherwood against Basil. 
Sometimes one would win, then the other. 
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Of late, however, Basil had lost heavily; 
but his loss had been no gain to Sher. — 
It had taken all the latter’s win. . 


wood. 
nings to pay back Hugh’s loans, although 
he did not understand how it could be go, 


Hour after hour the play went on, until 


every table was deserted, and all had 
gathered about Basil and his opponent, 
At times when the players hesitated, and 
questioned themselves as to the proper 
play, the silence was so deep that even 
the ticking of the watches could be faintly 
heard. 

Basil forgot his child, forgot everythi 
but the game, as he glared into the wild 
eyes opposite him. Steadily he had won 
until Max Sherwood’s last dollar lay upon 
the table. Let those who mock at man’s 
weakness to resist the enchantment of 
gambling, pause a moment and gaze upon 
the scene. Not only were the minds of 
those two men strained to the uttermost 
tension, but their muscles were like threads 
of steel, the blue veins were enlarged with 
surging, throbbing blood, and the sensi- 
tive nerves were tingling as if touched by 
a current of electricity. Aye, the entire 
body of each was despoiling itself to 
supply the demand of the brain, to nour- 
ish the fever of excitement that consumed 
their strength like the fatal fire that laps 
up the dry stubble. Around them stood 
men, careful and discreet in other matters, 
so lost in sympathy with the players, as, 
seemingly, to have staked their very ex- 
istence on the issue. 

Slowly Max lifted his cards from the 
table—it was his last chance—then his 
eyes rested upon them, and he threw them 
down, face upward, exclaiming : 

‘«Lost! My God, I have lost!” 

Yes, Basil had won the last dollar from 


Max Sherwood. And as both rose to their 


feet the hand of the latter went to his 
hip-pocket, and in the next instant the 
gas-light flashed upon the silver barrel of 
a revolver, its muzzle pressed to the throb- 
bing temple of its owner; but Basil was 
equal to the demand of the moment. He 
had looked into the glittering eyes of his 
rival all the evening, and had noted the 
insane light in their depths, until he 
feared something like this. Promptly 
leaning across the table, he clasped the 
desperate man’s uplifted arm, and, with 
the strength of excitement, drew it down 
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to hi8 side. It all transpired ina moment's 
“time, and the tragedy was averted before 


one-half of the gertlemen were aware of 
Sherwocd’s intentic ns, 

‘‘ Max Sherwood, would you make me 
a murderer as well as a thief?” cried 
Basil, his voice trembling with horror. 
«Take back your money. I have played 
my last game, and I would not begin life 
anew with ill-gotten gains. That which 
was mine I will keep, the rest belongs to 
ou.” 

A look of shame gathered upon each 
face, while murmurs of approval came 
from many lips. The revolver fell from 
the hand of Sherwood, and with tearful 
eyes and quivering lips he grasped the 
hand of Basil, and said, ‘‘ Basil Whit- 
tington, for the sake of my wife and chil- 
dren, I thank you for saving my life. 
For my own sake it is not worth the trou- 
ble.” 

Closely written volumes could not ex- 
press all the thoughts that flcoded the 
mind of Basil, as he gazed into the de- 
spairing, passion-marked face before him. 

“‘T, too, have a precious child,” he 
said, in tender, thoughtful tones. ‘‘ For 
her sake, and for the sakes of those who 
are still dear to you, here, as we stand 
clasping hands across the battle-field of 
our wasted hours, let us enter into a 
solemn compact never to touch a card. 
Shall it be so, Max Sherwood ?”’ 

Again the interest of the lookers-on was 
at white heat, as they closed about the 
table, eager to hear the reply of Max 
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Sherwood. Well they knew that the habit. 
had fastened itself upon him with octopus- 
like tenacity ; would the manhood within 
him be strong enough to overcome it? 
Quickly the answer came, before his 
words. The handscme head was uplifted 
bravely, and a new light of resolution 
and awakered pride shone from his eyes, 
then he said, ‘‘ Yes, Basil Whittington, 
it shall be so, Ged helping me.” 

How true it is that man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity; and that it is’ often 
better to have a great deal of harm hap- 
pen to one, than a little. A great deal 
may arouse you to remove what a little 
only accustoms you to endure. 

‘¢That’s all right, boys,’’ said Hugh, 
tauntingly, ‘‘ good resolutions are very 
praiseworthy; but we shall expect you 
back to-morrow evening, all the same.’’ 

Basil gave Hugh a look of withering 
contempt ; then, handing Max his money, 
he said, in an even, quiet voice, as if he 
had not stood upon the threshold of a 
thrilling tragedy, and averted it: 

‘¢ Come, Max, I believe that you and 
I take the same direction home. Good- 
morning and good-bye, gentlemen. We 
shall not meet here again.’’ 

Arm in arm, Basil and Max passed 
out, and none ever knew the words that 
were uttered on their way home, nor the 
vows that were spoken, but from that time 
there was a bond between them stronger 
than that of brotherhood. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Che Long Ago. 


BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


HEN the rosy day is dying, 

And the night comes on apace, 
And the evening winds are sighing 
With a wild, enchanting grace, 

Oft before my memory’s vision, 
Pass the forms I used to know, 

Faces dear and voices tender 

Of the long ago. 





Faces that the violets cover 

On a far and lonely tomb, 
Lips unkissed by friend or lover 

Smile and speak from out the gloom. 
But too soon the dream has faded 

Like sweet music in its flow— 
They are gone—the loved and cherished 
Of the long ago! 













Behind the Coffee=Cups. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM, 







T seems to me,”’ ob- 
served our poet, 
as he passed his 

p= Coffee-cup to 

the landlady 
for the third 
time, *‘ that the 
world has be- 
come sO mon- 
strously matter- 
of-fact in these 
days, and our 
story-tellers areso resolute to deal inthe real 
and actual only, that they too commonly 
choose their subjects from the lowest and 
most degraded classes of society—a fault, 
too, from which our playwrights are by no 

Means exempt—to prove more conclu- 

sively their devotion to nature and truth, 

in their condition of nakedness, and in its 
most repulsive aspect. It is to be feared 
that some of the coarseness of modern 

‘taste arises from the too great lack of that 

veneration which belonged to, and ele- 

“vated to dignity, even the errors of pre- 

ceding ages. A love of the marvelous 
belongs, it appears to me, to all those who 

‘love or cultivate any of the fine arts. I 

very much doubt whether the poet, the 


painter, the sculptor or the romancer ever. 


yet lived, who had not some strong bias 
—or at least a leaning—to a belief in the 
mysteries of the invisible world. Cer- 
tainly the higher order of poets and 
painters had—call it superstition if you 
will—some such trait in their composi- 
tion. But the writers of the romantic 
have given place to those of the realistic 
school; and as for a genuine, simon-pure 
ghost story, that can’t be had for love or 
emoney. The materialists have it all their 
Own way; and even your little boy there, 
Mrs. Hasham, instead of deferring with 
becoming reverence to the opinions of 
his grandmamma, now stands up stoutly 
_ for his own. He believes in every ‘ology’ 
‘but pneumatology. Goody-two-Shoes, 
“Old Mother Goose, and Jack the Giant- 
‘Killer, excite his derision only, and he 
would laugh incredulously, if he dared, 
eat the Witch of Endor. The whole 


armory of modern reasoning is on hig 
side. That soulless, cold-blooded demon 
called Science has taken the place of all 
the other demons. He has certainly cast 
out innumerable devils, however far he 
may yet spare the chief one. Whether 
we are the better for his intervention is 
another question. There is reason to 
apprehend that in disturbing our faith in 
shadows, we have lost some of those 
wholesome moral restraints which might 
have kept many of us virtuous, where the 
laws could not ; but the evil effect is much 
more apparent in all that concerns the 
romantic. Everything must be sacrificed 
to the rapacious maw of science, with 
all its adaptations and adaptabilities in 
these intensely practical times.’’ 

‘¢But you must admit,’’ here remarked 
the doctor, another of our boarders, ‘‘that 
there is one thing science has spared us, 
and that is broomsticks; which, you 
know, have at different times borne a 
more or less intimate relation to witches. 
And if any of those poor, much abused 
creatures should now revisit the earth, 
they would be enabled to enjoy themselves 
by riding, if not on a broomstick, at least 
under one.” 

The company hereupon all regarded 
the doctor with puzzled looks, which 
evidently implied that his meaning called 
for some further elucidation. . 

‘‘Your remarks are somewhat lacking 
in perspicuity, doctor,’”’ observed Mr. 
Lex, the young legal member of our little 
community. 

‘It is,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘a most un- 
gracious as well as difficult task to attempt 
doing what nature has left undone, and 
put brains—but, however, I will merely 
remark that I myself rode out under one 
from Boston, this afternoon.”’ 

‘¢Yes!’’ exclaimed the poet, ‘‘and that 
precisely illustrates the truth of my re- 
marks in regard to the rapid strides that 
science is making in these highly practical, 
matter-of-fact days. Even jokes are pro- 
duced by electricity.’’ 


‘‘Oh! Ha, ha! Very good!’’ Were 


a few, among others, of-the ejaculations. 
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that circled round the table as the com- 
y, one by one, ‘‘caught on’’ to the 
jdea, and which being at last clearly per- 
ceived, a general laugh followed. 
«¢Yes,”’ pursued the poet; ‘‘some of 
the recent discoveries of science are really 
quite astonishing, and serve to show in 


what denser than Cimmerian darkness we _ 


have been groping for so many years. 
ust to think that this terrestrial ball, 
‘the great globe itself,’ as the immortal 
bard hath it, should have been originally 
created out of a countless aggregation of 
small, loose stones, though I am aware 
that the discoverer of this hitherto un- 
suspected scientific truth endeavors to 
reconcile his theory with that of La Place, 


_ which we now know was, in vulgar par- 


lance, ‘all gas;’ in other words entirely 
‘too thin;’ and that the very air we 
breathe has, by this modern discoverer, 
been resolved into a densely impacted 
mass of molecules! Thus do the old 
fogies of science have to give way to these 
latter day lights.’’ 

‘‘Speaking of molecules,’’ observed 
Miss Euphemia Steele (our young lady 
boarder, who, although good-natured in 
the main, was addicted, from a spirit of 
pure mischief, to sometimes saying rather 
sharp things) ‘‘reminds me to ask you, 
Mr. Percival, if you can tell me why the 
merit of your last poem resembles one of 
them.”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ replied the poet, smiling 
graciously, ‘‘you doubtless think it so 
light and airy a composition; which 
indeed I designed it should be.”’ 

‘Well guessed !’’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ and a very pretty little compliment, 
too.’’ 

‘‘The reason,’’ pursued Miss Euphemia, 
taking no notice of the doctor’s remark, 
‘‘why the merit of your poem resembles 
amolecule is because it is very difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, to see it; 
and that it would require the full powers 
of the most microscopic imagination—if 
I may use such an expression—to detect 
=.” 

The poet made a profound bow from 
behind his coffee cup; and some of the 
company laughed ; one or two of whom, 
who had been closer observers than the 
others, were inclined to attribute to a 
feeling of spite rather than to a love of 
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humor, this little jeu d’esprit of Miss 
Steele’s, as that young lady had, in a 
manner quite obvious to them, ever since 
Mr. Percival’s coming among them, per- 
sistently ‘‘set her cap’’ at the young and 
handsome devotee of the muse, but with 
no success whatever. 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Euphemia,’”’ said 
the poet, pleasantly, ‘‘ we all know that 
polished wit, like burnished see/e, while 
it shines brightly, is also at times, apt to . 
cut. And its sharpness makes it, some- 
times, a dangerous thing to play with.” 

‘‘Neatly turned, Percival,”’ remarked 
the doctor. 

Again the company laughed, and Miss 
Euphemia remarked that she hoped Mr. 
Percival would not think her too severe, 
but she had only spoken for his good, and 
that as a particular friend of his, she 
wished him every success, and hoped he 
would find his path to the heights of 
Mount Parnassus rather a rosy than a, 
thorny one.”’ 

Here the doctor observed that, speak- 
ing of particular friends reminded him of 
the saying, ‘‘ Save me from my friends,”’ 
there being, he thought, not a little wis- 
dom in the exclamation. 

‘¢ But what are one’s friends at large,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ compared with the one 
particular individual, who in the name, 
and under the guise of friendship, has 
taken out letters patent for the sole pur- 
pose of doing you all the mischief in his 
power. He belongs to the same club that 
you do; and manages to get himself in- 
vited to share your dinner three times a 
week, to say the least ; on which occasions 
he shows his friendship by hinting, in an 
unmistakable way, that champagne is 
necessary to his digestion. But when he 
entertains you at his own home, gives you 
a bad dinner, because, as he says, between 
such friends there need be no ceremony, 
and then drops hints about ‘the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul.’ 

‘¢ Your particular friend borrows money 
of you alone, because, as he observes, he 
would not hurt your feelings by applying 
to any one else; but seems altogether 
oblivious of the maxim that ‘short ac- 
counts make long friends.’ 

‘¢ Your particular friend is alwaysready 
to be your second in a duel; and is so 
tenacious of your honor that he will never 
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hear of a compromise, and insists upon 
your fighting it out, although older and 
better men than himself have professed 
themselves satisfied. Your particular 
friend would think you very disobliging 
if you did not present him in all the 
social circles that you frequent, although 
being personally more attractive and more 
of a ‘ladies’ man’ than you are, the con- 
sequence is he suddenly becomes a great 
favorite, and dances with all the prettiest 
girls, while you are left to wander round 
disconsolately and have the pleasure at 
last of taking some old lady in to supper. 
And then your particular friend is so solici- 
tous about your gentleman-like appear- 
ance that he insists upon your employing 
his tailor, his hatter, and his shoemaker ; 
from all of whom he gets a liberal dis- 
count himself, for the sake of his ‘ gocd 
word’ among his particular friends. He 
worms out of you, under guise of a deep 
felt interest in your welfare, all the secrets 
of your heart, and should you confide to 
him that you were paying your court to 
some charming young lady, he would in- 
sist upon being intrcduced to the family, 
and would begin, solely on your account, 
of course, and from feelings of the most 
disinterested friendship, to make himself 
excessively agreeable to your lady love. 
He soon becomes thoroughly at home in 
the family, taking particular pains of 
course to ingratiate himself with your 
future mother-in-law, and all this solely 
to advance your own interests with the 
fair Arabella. He next kindly offers to 
take charge of all the tender little billets 
that pass between you and your lady’ 
love. These, of course, he could give 
her unperceived, as no one suspects him 
of any serious intentions—but which he 
quietly puts in the fire, assuring you 
_ that your beloved did not dare answer 
them, though she had read them with 
great pleasure. 

‘‘At last, your particular friend is al- 
ways at her house. He flirts with her, 
dances with her, turns the leaves for her 
whenever she plays or sings, and, inshort, 
you soon find yourself reduced to a com- 
plete nonentity. At last, he actually be- 
gins to make love to her—of course to 
forward your interests—and, in a word, 
he proposes to her, marries her, and bears 
her triumphantly off ; all frcm motives of 
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pure, disinterested friendship, and-s “a a 
gard for the well-being and happiness of 9 


his ‘ particular friend.’ ”’ 

Upon the conclusion of the doctors 
rather humorous speech the company alj 
laughed, while the fair Euphemia tossed 
her head with a somewhat disdainful air, 
and observed, ‘‘ That she thought it rather 
a libel on the fair sex to say that any young 
lady could behave in such a way as to 
show that she didn’t know her own mind, 
and prove herself so fickle, as the doctor’s 
words implied. And, besides, she hada 
better opinion of the other sex than to 
believe that in affairs of the heart any of 
them could be such fools as Harley 
L’Estrange, or such knaves as Audley 
Egerton, Bulwer to the contrary notwith- 


standing. But she must add,’’ with a - 


slight glance in the direction of Mr. Per 
cival, ‘that she certainly would havea 
very poor opinion of any man who hadn't 
the courage to make love for himself, and 
do his own courting, without delegating 
his own rights and authority in the matter 
to some ‘ particular friend,’ were such a 
thing possible.”’ 

‘‘ Of course,’’ observed the poet, with 
a slight touch of irony in his tone, “no 
one would suppose for a moment that in 
affairs of the heart there could be sucha 
thing as a woman who would prove fickle, 
or didn’t know her own mind, but—” 

‘¢That was hardly my meaning, Mr, 
Percival,’’ here interposed Euphemia, 
who seemed to regard the poet’s words in 
the light of a-challenge thrown out to 
herself; ‘‘as I was speaking, not in a 
general sense, but only as my words were 
applicable to this supposititious case. But 
so far as that goes, I must say that all the 
fickleness in the world is not confined to 
one sex, by any means.”’ 

‘‘No,”? remarked the poet, with a 
smile, ‘‘that is quite true. The ladies 
certainly do possess their full share of it.” 

‘¢Yes,’’? said Euphemia, with a medi- 
tative air, “they have had very able 
teachers, and some of them, I fear, have 
been only too apt pupils.’’ 

‘‘In this instance,’’ laughed the poet, 
‘« I would reverse the relative position of 
preceptor and scholar, as stated by you, 
Miss Euphemia, and with your permission 
and that of the company, I will read a 
little poem apropos to that subject.” No 
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7 - objection being offered, Mr. Percival took 
"from his pocket a small roll of note paper, 


and opening it, read as follows: 


THE POET JUSTIFIED. 


Respectfully inscribed to a certain “ fair,”” who 
once said that all Men were Deceivers; es- 


pecially Poets. 


To believe that a poet must feel what he writes 
Is indeed a grievous mistake, 

For he, who his sonnets to virtue incites, 
May be at the best but a rake. 


The lover who sighs at some fair maiden’s feet 
Like a furnace of flame, will cool off just as fast, 

Till a chance may occur for the fool to repeat 
Toanother the wordsthat he breathed tothe last. 


‘Tis woman hath taught us these tricks of deceit’ 
From her we’ve the lesson learned only too well’ 
And man, but a mimic, is prompt to repeat 
The tricks, and the lies that she taught him totell, 


The smile on her lip but resembles the hue 
Of the rose where the bee hath just pinioned 
her wing; 
'Tis distance that lends all its charm to the view, 
And distance it is that concealeth the sting. 


Oh! Constancy, shou art a jewel indeed! 
And like thy twin sister, exceedingly rare ; 
Though of the two sexes, sure all must concede 
Thouartsadly deficient in that called the « fair.” 


And sure, if the lover with words may deceive, 
Why may not the poet do so with his pen; 
What else have these damsels a right to believe, 
When they do the same—of these treacherous 
men ? 


Loud applause greeted the termination 
of this delicate little effusion. Miss 
Euphemia, however, again gave her head a 
disdainful little toss and remarked, in a 
slyly mischievous tone, ‘‘ that possibly Mr. 
Percival had only given expression to his 
own personal experience in his poem, and 
that he certainly had her sincerest com- 
miseration and sympathy, while she could 
not help expressing her surprise that any 
one of her own sex should have been so 
blind to his transcendent merits, and at 
the same time so heartless as to excite and 
encourage hopes and aspirations in a 
human bosom which was only too soon to 
find itself the victim of misplaced confi- 
dence and unrequieted affection.” 

Again the poet bowed and said, ‘‘ that 
while he begged to express his profound 
sense of gratitude to Miss Euphemia for 
her kind sympathies in his behalf, he was 
at the same time happy to assure her that 
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in this instance, they were altogether 
misplaced.”’ 

‘* Speaking of unrequieted affection and 
misplaced confidence,” observed the 
lawyer, ‘‘reminds me of a celebrated 
breach-of-promise case, in which—but in 
the meanwhile, if you please, Mrs, Has- 
ham, another cup of your excellent coffee.”’ 

‘¢ Bad for the nerves,” interjected the 
doctor; ‘especially at night. Apt to 
induce wakefulness.’’ 

‘On the contrary, and with due defer- 
ence to your opinion, doctor,”’ remarked 
the poet, ‘‘I find that it soothes the 
nerves, enlarges the thoughts, stimuiates 
the imagination, and imparts brilliancy 
to expression. Cowper, we know, has 
sung the charms of the bubbling and loud- 
hissing urn, and the mild product of the 
leaf, which cheers without inebriating ; 
and that many and tuneful have been the 
lays sung in honor of Bacchus; but what 


poet is yet to arise to do equal justice to, 


the claims of the fragrant and hot steam- 
ing coffee-pot, and the aromatic juice of 
the brown berry.”’ 

‘« Perhaps you might attempt that Zasé, 
Mr. Percival,’’ observed Euphemia. 

‘¢ Very good,’’ remarked the doctor. 
‘¢ Our poet is not only witty in himself, 
but is the cause of puns in others.” 

Here those of the company who were 
sufficiently well read in English litera- 
ture to ‘‘see the point,” smiled at the 
doctor’s humor, while Euphemia remarked 
that she had always supposed that ¢rue 
genius needed not to draw its inspiration 
from any artificial sources, such as—coffee, 
for instance. But of course those who 
were not—divinely gifted—Nature’s true 
poets, she might say—had to make good 
such defects in other ways, and by other 
methods.” 

‘« Very true, Miss Euphemia,” said the 
poet. ‘I acknowledge the force of your 
remark; but you know that some of our 
most brilliant, mative geniuses have at 
different 
sources, as you very properly call them— 
to aid them in their work. I might, for 
instance, cite Byron, certainly one of 
Nature’s most highly gifted poets, who, 
while engaged upon the composition of 
that wittiest, and in many respects most 
remarkable of all his productions, Don 
Juan, found wonderful inspiration in that 
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somewhat plebian beverage known as gin 
and water. We all know to what source 
De Quincey owed the thrilling and 
brilliant emanations of his pen; and 
without instancing any others who may 
be classed as belonging to a higher order 
of genius, though I could find many for 
apt illustration of the point in question, 
we know that many of our niodern authors 
are most inveterate smokers. If you have 
read the Reveries of a Bachelor, you will 
know what that source of inspiration did 
for him. - It isa pity, I think, that the 
reveries of our old maids, from a natural 
repugnance of the sex to what has been 
aptly termed the ‘‘ fragrant weed,”’ should 
lack that additional charm, that higher 
glow of the gently stimulated fancies, of 
which their prejudices, in this respect, 
deprive them.”’ 

‘‘Then you think, Mr. Percival,’’ ob- 
served Euphemia, with a rather scornful 
little laugh, ‘‘that all women should 
smoke.”’ 

‘*T particularly referred to old maids,” 
replied the poet, with a smile. ‘‘ But 
perhaps those young maids,’’ he added, 
in a somewhat pointed tone, ‘‘ who have 
some reason to fear that they may, in the 
course of quite natural events, become 
such, might begin the practice early—they 
do in Spain I believe—with a view to 
their greater enjoyment and solace in old 

e.”? 

Perhaps Mr. Percival thought that he 
had by this time amply revenged himself 
upon the fair Euphemia, for he now 
abruptly dropped the subject, and turn- 
ing towards the lawyer, said, ‘‘ By the 
way, you were speaking of a breach-of- 
promise case. I have no particular fancy 
for the dry details of the law; but as in 
this case there may be a little romance, as 
there usually is in matters of this kind, 
the company might be interested in hear- 
ing some of the particulars.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, but,’’ Mr. Lex paused and 
blushed alittle; but he was quite a young 
lawyer, and after hesitating a moment or 
two longer, said, ‘‘ perhaps I had better 
defer it to some other time. Somethings 
I think should not be mentioned outside 
of a court room. In fact, the wide noto- 
riety now given to such matters through 
the public prints and from other sources, 
and the avidity with which they are seized 
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upon and discussed, is only one, ami 


many other, signs of the corrupted tastes 


and degenerate morals of the present day, 
I do not, of course, advocate any such re- 
trogressive measure as a censorship of the 
public press, which should be free. But 
that this liberty is, in these days, most 
shamefully abused, is not open to ques- 
tion. Its gross personalities are intoler- 
able. It invades the sanctities of the 
home, and drags forth into the broad 
glare of day, not only the skeletons which 
lie hidden in our closets, but all the evil 
spirits, whose ghastly and repulsive feat- 
ures should never be seen outside the 
privacy of those domestic circles, where, 
unsuspected by the world, they have so 
long stalked in all their naked deformity, 
There are some things which we are 
neither the better, the wiser, nor the hap. 
pier for knowing. But, say these panders 
to a vitiated public appetite, you pay the 
price, and you are, therefore, entitled to 
so many square inches, or so many col- 
umns of printed matter—all this space 
must be filled; as if the size of a paper 
were its chief merit, and sole recommenda- 
tion to public favor. All tastes must be 
suited. So we have a hodge-podge of 
filth, nastiness and crime, of every variety 
and degree, intersposed with suicides, 
railroad slaughters, and all the petty de- 
tails of the police court, served up to us at 
our breakfast tables every morning. Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Smith, whom nobody knows, 
or in whom no one takes the slightest in- 
terest; of whose very existence, in fact, 
possibly scarcely half adozen people knew, 
can’t walk along the street and get a black 
eye, or a bloody nose, or have a dirty, 
wornout old handkerchief fitched from 
his pocket, without, forsooth! the whole 
world knowing about it the next morning. 
Now, how much, I should like to know, 
has our stock of useful information been 
increased, our interests subserved, or our 
happiness promoted, by reading an elab- 
orated account of Mr. Smith’s or Mr. 
Jones’ black eye or bloody nose, or the 
theft of the filthy old rag they call his 
pocket-handkerchief? And this is only 
typical of thé petty and nauseous stuff, of 
which our papers are in great part made 
up.” 

‘«Then, I presume,’’ remarked Euphe- 
mia, who seemed to be addicted to the 
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‘habit of asking questions of a somewhat 


leading and rather startling character, 
“you would be in favor of abolishing all 
newspapers, would you not?”’ 

‘¢ Well, not exactly that,” Mr. Lex re- 
plied, with alaugh. ‘‘I would only have 
them cleaner, and less given to sensation- 
alsm. And in the matter of prolixity, 
too, [think there is great room for im- 
provement. It is hardly necessary to de- 
yote a whole column to a subject whose 
importance could have ample justice done 
it inadozen lines. But there the ques- 
tion of space comes in again; and it is, 
of course, merely a matter of padding.’ 

‘¢T have no doubt that you would make 
a model editor, Mr. Lex,’’ remarked 
Euphemia, archly. 

The lawyer bowed his acknowledgment 
of Euphemia’s compliment, and replied, 
“that the editorial chair involved such 
vast responsibilities that only one especi- 
ally qualified to fill it should undertake 
such varied and important duties, for 
which he, for himself, must disclaim all 
title either on the score of ability of 
qualification.” 

‘‘T am afraid, Mr. Lex,’’ said the poet, 
“that you have been rather too severe in 
your strictures upon our newspapers. I 
am not sure, in fact, but that sometimes a 
good, ‘moral lesson may not be drawn 
from them. ‘Take, for instance, the case 
of a young man, who, infatuated beyond 
all self-control with a pretty face, rushes 
madly into matrimony only to find that 
the object of his affections, instead of be- 
ing the paragon of all the virtues and ex- 
cellences which his imagination fondly 
painted her, is—just the reverse. Heart 
broken and in wild despair he rushes 
from her presence, and, overcome with 
asense of shame and humiliation at being 
duped, as is often the case, by the hand- 
some face, elegant figure and fascinating 
manners of a mere adventuress, either 
shoots or drowns himself. The simple and 
obvious moral of all which is—festina 
tente—make haste slowly to enter into the 
bonds of matrimony, for hasty marriages, 
you know, ofttimes make leisurely repent- 
ances. Call all such accounts scandal if 
you will; but eliminate this one feature 
from our papers, and I am afraid there 
would be a sad falling off in the subscrip- 
tion list, especially among our fair sub- 
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scribers. And then what would all our 
old ladies have to sweeten their cups of 
tea with? For tea and scandal, you aré 
aware, have been immemorially associated 
together.”’ 

‘‘As for scandal and heart-breaking,’’ 
remarked Euphemia, ‘‘I am sure that 
you men are just as fond of the one, and 
do as much of the other, as those of our 
sex. But as for breaking hearts,’ she 
added, in a rather disdainful tone, ‘I 
should like to see the man who could 
break my heart.’’ 

At this, one or two of the lady boarders 
glanced significantly at each other, while 
the doctor gallantly remarked that prob- 
ably in her case it would prove the other 
way. 

At this neat little compliment, Euphe- 
mia blushed—perhaps from the sense of 
pleasure which every woman would natu- 
rally experience upon being complimented, 
or possibly from a feeling of pique and 
mortified pride that the attempts she had 
already made at that kind of destruction, 
in a certain quarter, had met with so 
little success. 

‘“*To revert to the topic of coffee,” 
observed the doctor, ‘‘ perhaps Mr. Per-- 
cival may be induced to favor the com- 
pany with his views, metrically expressed, 
upon that subject. Some persons, and 
among them members of the medical 
profession, have been inclined to regard 
it as aslow poison; but I should like to 
hear what he may have to say in com- 
mendation of it. I donot know that any 
poet has yet essayed the task, so the field 
will at least possess the merit of beipg an 
entirely original one.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ responded the poet; ‘‘it might 
begin somewhat in this fashion : 


Oh! berry! product of a sunny clime, 
Grateful to thee I dedicate my rhyme; 
To milder beverage some attune their lays— 
To thee alone my verse shall give the praise. 


Consoler, comforter, what like thy nectar serves 

To calm the brain and soothe the shattered 
nerves? 

Fit drink for gods, ambrosial Coffee! Thou 

Might well bring smiles to Jove’s imperial brow. 


‘*How will that do for the opening 
verses ?”’ inquired the poet. 

‘*T should prefer that the poem should 
read after this fashion,” said the doctor: 
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Oh! Poison! product of the southern climes, 
Neither my heart nor verse thy taste beguiles; 
To some less deleterious drink I raise 

My pen, to give its juster meed of praise. 


Injurer, destroyer, what like thy poison serves 
To wreck and ruin e’en the strongest nerves ? 
Beverage for fools; insidious Drink! that thou 
Prolific source of ills art, all allow. 


‘Tam afraid, doctor,’’ the poet laughed, 
that you take a somewhat prejudiced view 
of the subject. The milder virtues of tea 
would, no doubt, afford greater inspiration 
to your pen; siding rather with Cowper 
than with a poet who—shall be nameless.’’ 

‘«Suppose,’’ suggested Euphemia, ‘‘that 
we have a trial of skill. While the doctor 
invokes the aid and wooes the approving 
smiles of the fair goddess who presides 
over Souchong, Oolong, and Hyson, Mr. 
Percival shall implore the assistance and 
solicit the favorable regards of that tutelar 
deity who is supposed to have under his 
or her especial care the fortunes of Old 
Government Java, Rio, and Mocha. I 
believe it is the custom of poets to make 
use of such invocations, as introductory 
to their poems, when the subject is par- 
ticularly heroic.’” There might have been 
just a slight touch of irony in the last word. 


TO MARIE. 


‘‘Upon the condition,” remarked the’ 
doctor gallantly, with a smile, ‘thy §- 


your own fair hands shall bestow the 
prize.”’ 

‘¢ Possibly Miss Euphemia,’’ observed 
one of our lady boarders, ‘‘ might not 
make an impartial judge.” 

Whether or not the words may have 
contained a sly innuendo, certain it jg 
that Euphemia again blushed. But she 
graciously expressed her willingness—we 
will not question her motive too closely. 
to act in the proposed capacity, and added 
that she would set one week as the time in 
which the poems should be composed, at 
the expiration of which they should be 
submitted to her judgment, which should 
be influenced by their respective pcetic 
merits alone, and by no predilection she 
might have in regard to either one or the 
other of the subjects of their poems. 

So our poet, having now exhausted the 
sweets of his fourth cup of coffee, and the 
rest of the company their respective bev- 
erages, they separated for the evening, 
looking forward, with no little pleasure, 
to the rare literary treat that was in store 
for them. ‘ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Co ftlarie. 


(After an Illness.—Sent with a Blue Tea-gown.) 


BY CLARISSA DOWNS, 


ITTLE maid, in gown of blue, 
\. Rivaling thine eyes in hue, 

What hath thus been wrought for you ? 

A little use of fingers nimble, 

A little flourish of the thimble, 

A pleasant little stitching, stitching, 

And lo! the dainty frock bewitching ; 
Thus the wonder grew. 


And would you believe it ? Mother Hubbard 
Sent us from her slender cupboard 
The pattern of this frocklet rare ; 
And says she’s sure when it enfolds ye, 
All who may thus then behold ye, 
Will in admiration share. 


“ For,” she says, “in such a gown, 
Coming one day from the town, 

J met my dad of Primrose Hill’; 
And, though history fails to state it, 
I may not blush thus to relate it, 

He was my Jack, and J his Gill!” 


So, dear Marie, in gown of blue 

Read our love and faith in you; 

For blue is truth, and we are irue, 

True ! as Heaven above you; 

And blue we’ve been, in good sooth, too; 

But now “all’s well,” dear one, for you. 
And we ?—we, Marie, love you! 
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Che Three Spinsters: 


A FIRST OF APRIL FOLLY. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 


Characters : 


CLARA Murray. 
NeLt Murray. 
Tom CoNINGSBY. 
Cousin BELINDA MOTLEY, 
Cousin Nancy, 
Cousin SopHIA, 
‘¢The Three Spinsters,”’ 


Scene: Clara and Nell at breakfast. 
Nell seated at table, facing audience. 
Clara pouring out tea (with her back to 
audience. Clara’s hair and general 
uppearance to resemble Nell’s as much as 
possible. She may avoid having her face 
fully seen, as the two sisters aré sup- 
posed to be alike.) 


Clar. My dear Nell, your tea will be 
quite cold. Your letter can wait, surely ; 
if, as the postmark said, it is from Aunt 
Eleanora Coningsby. 

Nell, Oh, Clara, Clara, read this! 
Our Great Aunt Coningsby has eclipsed 
herself. (Laughing.) 

Clar. (Reads letter tossed across table.) 


“My Dear Niece ELEANoRA: My for- 
mer letter may have prepared you for this 
one, and the purpose for which it is written. 
That purpose is to depute you to inform 
your sister Clara that I shall be. happy to 
have her with me for the next month, at 
least. It will depend upon herself whether 
forlonger. Say to Clara that I shall send 
my carriage to meet her at Kensington 
station, at the ten A. M. express, on 
Thursday next. And now, my dear Elea- 
nora, I have only to add that it is a 
source of regret to me, that you, bearing 
my name, I send for Clara, not for you. 
At the same time that I commend your 
acknowledgment of your sister’s supe- 
tiority, [cannot but censure you that such 
superiority should exist. Why should 
not you have been the intelligent com- 
panion I look to find in your sister? She 
writes of you as a warm-hearted, impul- 


sive ‘girl, lively and bright, if somewhat 
thoughtless. I may here remark, that 
when the affections are swayed by impulse 
they do not conduce to happiness, and 
that liveliness without thoughtfulness is 
simply torture to an invalid. 

‘¢ You will understand why I wrote to 
you for a description of your sister, and 
to your sister for a description of you. 
My health is such as to demand restful 
companionship. Besides which, I am 
expecting my nephew, Tom Coningsby. 
If Clara remains with me, I shall look to 
her education and accomplishments, as 
well as her housewifely attainments, to 
fill that place in my house from which 
my health excludes me. Trusting that 
this lesson may prove a sufficient warning 
to you, I remain your affectionate great 
aunt, ELEANORA CONINGSBY.”” 


[CLARA FOLDS LETTER AND QUIETLY SIPS 
HER TEA. NELL LAUGHS. ]} 


Nell. You wouldn’t be so calm, Clara, 
if you had one glimpse of my letter to 
her Serene Highness. How you are going 
to act up to the character I gave you, I 
cannot imagine. 

Clar. (Complacently.) I might try. 

Nell, You drew my full-length portrait, 
did you? For my part, I thought it too 
absurd for the great lady to set me to 
painting my own sister, just because she 
has money enough to buy a whole gallery 
of Raphael’s. So I just copied one of his 
best saints, with all the modern accom- 
plishments thrown in, for the benefit of 
her nephew to whom you are to be com- 
panion and housekeeper, if approved of. 

Clar. Then that settles it. 1 shall not go. 

Nell. Not go! 

Clar. Not go. Besides, Mr. Grafton 
(tapping her own letter beside her plate) 
writes that he will be down at the Grange 
in a day or two. 
ment is not yet announced. 

Nell. He would certainly be what one 


might call fractious, were you away. Of- 
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course you cannot go. I'll write and tell 
her high-and-mightiness youcannot. We 
are not to be at her beck and call, just 
because she has a golden whistle. 

Clar. A golden whistle is a good thing 
to fall heir to. You ought to inherit it, 
Nell. You her namesake. But that 
unlucky letter! You certainly cannot 
expect me to go, to make myself ridic- 
ulous. I only wish, as Aunt Eleanora 
says, anything wou/d be a lesson to you. 


[NELL RAISES HER CUP TO HER LIPS—SMILES 
WITH A BRIGHT IDEA, AS SHE SETS IT 
DOWN. } 


Nell, There, never mind, Clary. 
(Coaxingly.) I shall make it all right. 
I shall go myself. 

Clar. Nell, Nell, what wild prank has 
occurred to you? You mean to drive the 
old lady wild. 

Vell, We shall see. Only when the 
golden whistle comes it shall be yours, 
and none of mine. 


[NELL CROSSES TO DESK, SCRIBBLES WHILE 
CLARA FINISHES HER BREAKFAST. NELL 
COMES BACK TO HER, PILES UP ENVEL- 
OPES UPON HER CUP. ] 


Nell. Only see what I have done, Clara. 
Written your name ‘‘Miss Murray,” on 
more envelopes than I should use for a 
twelvemonth; and I don’t mean to be 
maid of honor to her highness all that 
time, I promise you! You might as well 
keep some of them for your letters to me, 
I’ve put the address. 

Clar. You are not ‘‘Miss Murray.” 
Well, as it is only to you, it does not much 
signify, and it would bea pity to waste 
them. But, well, you must really learn to 
be less heedless. You will never manage 
with Aunt Eleanora, unless you change. 

Lyell. Oh, on Thursday I shall undergo 
a complete metamorphosis. By the way, 
Thursday is the first of April, isn’t it? 
April-Fool’s Day. Very well, on Thurs- 
day I shall be— 

Clar. Behave yourself properly, I hope. 
(Rising.) But I must go and see to your 
boxes, child, if your are going. 


[EXIT CLARA. NELL COMES DOWN STAGE, 
SWEEPING A COURTESY. | 


Nel, On Thursday, April-Fool’s Day, 


I shall become the proper and demure, 
the accomplished and the literary Clay 


Murray; at your service, Aunt Eleanor 


Coningsby ! 
[CURTAIN. ] 


Scene 11: Library at Aunt Eleanorg 
Coningsby’s. Books piled up at foot of 
book-case. Nell seated helplessly among 
them on floor. 


Nell. To be set to work like this by 
Aunt Eleanora, the very day of my 
arrival! It is 1 who am made the April. 
Fool! The literary Clara Murray, who 
is, moreover, a pattern of housewifely 
neatness, is expected to arrange all these 
volumes in their due order! Oh dear! 
I don’t believe if Z were Clara I could do 
it. Latin, Greek, German—Sanscrit and 
Hindustanee, for aught I know—and the 
authors to be arranged in the century to 
which they belong. Where in the world 
does Burlamaqui go, with his brown 
wrinkled phiz? And L—if it de anL— 
e, f, f, i, n, g—I wonder if my great 
aunt’sspectacles would help me ? (Reaches 
them from easy chair, without rising, and 
puts them on.) 


[DOoR OPENS; FOOTMAN ANNOUNCES: 
*€COLONEL CONINGSBY, MISS MURRAY,” 
NELL SITS STILL, SPECTACLED. ] 


Con. Miss Murray—Clara ! 

(Nell rises, demurely.) 

Con. Clara, surely you have not for 
gotten me; nor the summer we spent 
together at Lindenowe, six years ago? 

Veli. I am glad to see you, Tom, at last, 

Con. Atlast! Oh Clara! When you 
know how, in all these years— 


[FOOTMAN INTERRUPTS WITH TEA-TRAY. 
NELL SEATS HERSELF AT TABLE TO POUR 
OUT. ] 


Con. I can see now that you are really 
Clara. But hardly till now. Has any 
one told you how changed you are? 

Vell. People generally change from 
seventeen to twenty-three. 

Con. People don’t generally grow 
younger. And staid maidens don’t gen- 
erally transmigrate into kittens. 
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: Nek. Oh dear, what have I been doing 


now? Ithought I was just now the staid- 
“est, most industrious creature. I’m sure 
u found me so, down there among your 


ks. 

Con. (Laughing) Do you know of 
whom you reminded me, when I saw you 
sitting disconsolate among the heaps you 
were to reduce to order? Of the maiden 
in the German fairy-tale of ‘‘ The Three 
Spinsters.’’ 

Nell, Why, what of her? 

Con. Once upon a time, there was an 
idle maiden who neither could nor would 
spin, and whose mother was one day using 
rather weighty arguments to compel her 
tothe task; when the queen, that mo- 
ment riding by, demanded the cause of 
the sobs she heard. But the mother, 
blushing for her child, said, ‘‘ I cannot 
tear her from the spinning-wheel ; she 
will always and everlastingly be spinning.”’ 
So the queen, thinking to reward the in- 
dustrious maiden, carried her off to the 
palace spinning-room. Flax were the 
walls, flax the floor, and almost flax 
the ceiling, since the great heaps nearly 
met above. ‘There the little maiden sat 
among them, all dismayed, like you. 

Neld. And did she ever get through 
that dreadful flax ? 

Con. Will you ever get through those 
dreadful books ? 

Nell, (Archly.) With the aid of 
Colonel Coningsby. 

Con. Our little maiden fared even bet- 
ter. Three most ancient and ugliest 
fairies came to give her aid aud comfort. 
In a trice the flax was spun, and the won- 
derful young spinner was married to the 
queen’s son. 

Nell, Of course, upon the’ wedding- 
day she caused the bonfires to be fed with 
all the spinning: wheels in the kingdom. 

Con. Wiser than that, she bade the 
three old fairies to her wedding, as her 
cousins. The prince, wondering at his 
fair bride’s kindred, went to the first, who 
had a great splay-foot. ‘*‘ How didst thou 
come bysuch a broad foot?’’ he asked, 
for princes, you know, are absolute mon- 
archs over etiquette. ‘‘ By treading the 
wheel,’’ returned she; ‘‘ by treading.” 
Then he went to the second. ‘And 
whence hast thou that huge hanging un- 
‘«By moistening the thread ; 
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by moistening.”” And to the third he 
said, ‘‘And how didst thou get a thumb 
so broad?” ‘* By twisting the thread,’’ 
returned she ; ‘‘ by twisting.” ‘‘Sothen,”’ 
cried the queen’s son, ‘‘never, never 
shall my fair bride touch a spinning- 
wheel.”’ 

Nell. (Sighing despairingly.) Are all 
the fairies dead? 


[FOOTMAN ENTERS WITH LETTERS. HANDS 
THEM TO CONINGSBY, WHO, READING 
OUT ‘*MISS MURRAY,’’ GIVES ONE TO 
NELL, WHO BREAKS SEAL EAGERLY. | 


Con. (Leaning forward, watching 
her.) So you are alittle home-sick, Clara ? 

Vell. Indeed it is nothing to laugh at, 
sir; it is a dire reality. 

Con, Yet you used to say, that summer 
at Lindenowe, that it was nothing but 
a missish affectation. What a sensible 
maiden you were in those days. (Zo 
cover her confusion she tosses him her 
envelope.) 

Nell. Just see what a scrawl Nell writes. 
The child is always off at a tangent, like 
her letters. 

Con. (Offering to open it.) May Inot? 
It would not be the first of hers you have 
shown me. ' 

Nill. (Alarmed.) No, no! Nell was 
a little thing then, you know; and this 
contains a great secret. I'll read some of 
it, if you care to hear. (She skims over 
it—reads): ‘*And now, dear, let me re- 
mind you of a visit you must ask Aunt 
Eleanora’s leave to pay. It is only to three 
very odd, old spinsters, mamma’s cousins, 
the Misses Motley. I will enclose the ad- 
dress. ‘They are not in Aunt Eleanora’s 
set, and are rather out of the way; but 
perhaps she will let the housekeeper go 
with you—.”’ 

Con. Little Nell seems to have an old 
head on her young shoulders, 

Nell. (Demurely.) She is a little like 
me at her age. Where wasI? Oh!— 
‘‘housekeeper go with you. They are 
highly accomplished, each in her own 
way. You would, perhaps, find them of 
use—h’m—h’m. Arthur Grafton—h’m 
—h’m. I do not know whether Aunt 
Eleanora would approve—” TZhat for 
Aunt Eleanora’s prudery! (She fillips a 
crumb of bread from her letter.) 
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Con. Poor Aunt Eleanora! What has 
her prudery done now? 

Nell, Nothing; only I should dearly 
like to see Arthur— 

Con. CanI help you with the aunt? 
You would dearly like to see Arthur? 
(Well rises precipitately, retreating to- 
wards the door.) 

Nell. Did I say Arthur? How silly! 
(She pauses at the door, sweeping a 
courtesy.) There’s no reason for keeping it 
a secret.any longer. I may as well tell 
you: one of these days you may receive 
the wedding-cards of Mr. Arthur Grafton 
and Miss Clara Murray. 

[EXIT NELL. CONINGSBY SHOWS DISMAY. ] 
[CURTAIN. ] 


Scene III: Library at Aunt Elea- 
nora’s. Nellat orderly book-case. Aweek 
later. 


Nell. Oh, but I’m glad I shan’t be 
caught in a strait, sailing under false 
colors! I shall win through fairly now, 
the three weeks remaining of my stay. 
Those dear, queer old ladies have enabled 
me to pass current. I have Cousin 
Sophia’s own catalogue of authors, Cousin 
Nancy’s best recipes and lotions, Cousin 
Belinda’s own sketch-book, and her gor- 
geous half-worked cushion of Berlin wool; 
besides which, I am to go this morning 
tolearn an Italiansong with her. Were ever 
threesuch good, kind, ugly, fairy spinsters ? 


[ENTER CONINGSBY; SURVEYS BOOK-CASE 
IN SURPRISE. ] 


Con. Certainly, you are a wonderful 
girl, Clara. Very few men would have 
been able to place those authors with such 
thorough knowledge of the history of 
literature as your work shows. And I’ve 
just left Aunt Eleanora sipping your beef- 
tea, with your Berlin cushion—is that 
what you call it?—on her lap, and your 
sketches spread out on the table beside 
her. Such charming sea-views, that they’ve 
tempted me off to the seaside Good-bye, 
Clara. (Holds out his hand.) I'm off 
to-morrow. (JVe/l recoils, shocked.) 

Con. (Taking her hand.) 1 should not 
have been so abrupt. You have a kind 
heart, to feel so much for me. 
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Nell, But—but, Ithought Aunt Eleanor, 
said you would be here all the spring, 


Why are you going? 

Con. Aunt Eleanora, when she wrote 
me that Clara was coming to her, did not 
know my coming would be worse than 
vain; that I should find Clara lost to me, 
And Aunt Eleanora need not know all 
this. Ishall run across to Paris for a few 
days; and she knows my erratic ways too 
well to be disappointed if Ido not reap. 
pear in a given time. 

(Nell draws away her hand, sinking in 
chair, shading her face from him.) 

Nell. If you have felt in this way, why 
keep away all these years? 

Con. I will be honest with you, Clara. 
Because I have not ‘‘felt in this way,” 
all these years. When youleft Lindenowe 
at the close of that bright summer, six 
years ago, so coolly telling me that two 
such impoverished scions of the family 
would be extremely silly to think of 
marrying, I answered, you remember, 
that if ever you should take a less cold- 
blooded view of the matter, you might 
think of me as unchanged— 

Nell. But you did change. 

Con. I was frantic for two years ; until, 
you know, I wrote again. When your 
answer was hardly less cold-blooded. 

Well, There, you have said ‘‘ cold- 
blooded ’’ twice. I wish you wouldn’t. 

Con. I almost forget it is you of whom 
Iamspeaking. You are more changed— 

Nell. (Impatiently.) Well, well, but 
about the other four years? 

Con. If I had the shadow of a hope 
now—if there were no Arthur Grafton— 

Nell, (Archly.) But there is. 

Con. If there were not, I would never 
confess how, after. that letter, I tried to 
forget you. I believed I had succeeded. 
The first hour with you here, undeceived 
me. 

Vell. A rapid process. ° 

Con. A smouldering fire is not slow to 
blaze up again. And that which seemed 
wanting in you when we parted, I found 
when we met again. But pardon me; I 
am a fool to haye spoken of all this to you. 
I have spoken for the last time. Will 
you not bid me good-bye? 

(She stands up, but does not notice his 
offered hand.) 
Vell, Why are you going now? You 

















said to-morrow. Won't you—won’t you 
| come and pay a visit with me first? 


Con. (With surprise.) Pay a visit! 

Nell. (Pleadingly.) Don’t you know— 
the letter I read you—the three dear old 
spinsters, mamma’s cousins? The letter 
told me to ask Aunt Eleanora’s house- 
keeper to go with me; but I would rather 
have you. 

Con. By all means! 
keeper’s place. 

Nell. (With alacrity.) Just one mo- 
ment, then. I will be ready in one mo- 
ment. (Goes toward door.) 


in the house- 


[CURTAIN. ] 


Scene IV; The three spinsters’ prim 
ttle old fashioned parlor. Elderly Miss 
Belinda in artistically youthful dress, 
warbling to her guitar. She starts up, 
efusively embracing Nell as she enters— 
not observing Col. Coningsby. 


1 Bel. Ah, gue tu es bonne, my sweet 
Nelly. Iwas beginning to fear you would 
not come, and your song all ready for 
you! And was my sketch-book of any 
service, and my Berlin cushion ? 

Nell, I have brought some one to see 
you. Colonel Coningsby, my cousin, Miss 
Belinda Motley. (iss Belinda greets 
him with youthful coyness—he appears be- 
wildered.) 


[DOOR OPENS. ENTER MISS SOPHIA, A COUPLE 
OF DUSTY BIG BOOKS UNDER HER ARM, A 
LARGE INK SPOT ON THE HAND SHE OF- 
FERS NELL. AFTER HER COMES MISS 
NANCY, IN BIG WHITE APRON, DUST OF 
FLOUR ON HER SLEEVE. | 


Soph. I am rejoiced to see you, my 
dear Eleanora. I hope my catalogue— 

Van. Well, dear, did my receipt for 
the beef-tea do? 

Nel, Cousin Sophia, Cousin Nancy— 
you don’t see whom I have brought to 
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see you. Miss Motley, Miss Nancy Mot- 
ley, Colonel Coningsby. 

Con. In Heaven’s name, Clara, what 
does all this mean ? 

Bel. (Falls back on sofa, clasping her 
hands.) Oh! my dear girl, what have 
we done? C’en est fait de nous / 

Nell. Yes, you have all betrayed me. 
You have all let Colonel Coningsby de- 
tect Nell Murray trying to palm herself off 
for Clara. But, you have done just what 
I meant you should, for Iam quite tired 
of my April-Fool’s Day prank. I only 
hope my Cousin Tom will forgive me my 
deception? (She holds out her hand to 
him. He draws her apart, forward on 
the stage.) 


[THE THREE SPINSTERS FILE OUT OF THE 
ROOM WIIH ELABORATE NOISELESSNESS, 
WITH BECKS AND SIGNS TOWARD THE 
LOVERS. WHILE THEY ARE DOING SO, 
CONINGSBY ANSWERS NELL. | 


Con. And Mr. Arthur Grafton, to 
whom Clara Murray is engaged ? 

Nell. (Shyly trying to withdraw her 
hand.) Am J Clara Murray? Oh, fie! a 
téte-a téte in a roomful! But, perhaps, 
‘¢ princes are absolute monarchs over eti- 
quette.” 


Con. My story of ‘‘The Three Spin- ' 


sters!’”’ I begin to understand it all. 
No, you needa’t rebuke me; they are 
gone. Now, Nell, must I go abroad? 
Can you not give me a different an- 
swer ? 

Nell. You have been putting your ques- 
tions to Clara, not to Nell. And, besides, 
the idle maiden cannot spin. Her cousins, 
‘¢The Three Spinsters,’’ have wrought all 
her tasks. 

Con. Never, never shall my fair bride 
touch a spinning-wheel ! 


[CURTAIN. ] 


[THE END.] 
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f ELL, auntie, I 
guess I’ve had as 
hard lines, and 
seen as much sor- 
row as anybody. 
Indeed, my life 
*) couldn’t have been 

“ much worse if all the hardest 
things on earth had been 
picked out and laid on me to 
bear.” 

‘*Dinna say that, my bairn; dinna say 
that, for its nae true althegither, and it’s 
temp’in’ Providence, forby.”’ 

**Not true! Didn’t the war rob me 
of my father, and that, too, before ever 
I had seen him, to know him? And 
hadn’t my mother to scrimp, and pinch, 
and struggle, with broken health besides, 
ever since I was born; and then, when I 
was just beginning to do something to 
help her and myself, she pined away and 
died. If it hadn’t been for my father’s 
friends in the old country we certainly 
would have been sent to the poor-house.”’ 

**Qh, aye, you’ve had your share o’ 
life’s ills, I daursay; but there are waur 
things than poverty in the warl, and some 
that are harder to bear than death itsel’.”’ 

‘*T don’t know of anything harder than 
losing one’s best friends. What do you 
call worse than that, auntie, if you 
please? ’’ 

‘* A hairt broken by a fause lover !”’ 

‘*Well, that is something I have never 
experienced, so I can’t dispute with you. 
But how do you know; have you ever 
had a false lover? I’ve always thought 
there was some mystery about your life.” 

‘I never thocht I would tell my hid- 
den sorrow—least 0° a’ to Andrew Came- 
ron’s bairn; but there may be a lesson 
in’t, so while we work on these ruffles 
you shall hear it. We twa were brocht 
up thegither, I may say.”’ 

‘*What twa? You didn’t tell me yet 
who the other was.”’ 

**Ha’e patience, my lass, and you’ll 
hear that in time. We were cousins— 
brithers’ bairns—and though we didna 
bide in the same hoose, the maist o’ oor 
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time was spent thegither. He was the 
youngest o’ six, and I was an only bairn, 
left mitherless when three weeks auld; 
so, bein’ neebors, we were, as I said, 
brocht up thegither. 

‘‘In the bonnie spring days lang syne 
we pu’d the yellow primroses that grew 
in the wood by the auld castle on the 
Spey. In the simmer days we waded 
knee deep among the purple heather, to 
fill our baskets wi’ the fir cones that the 
great trees shook down aboot oor heads; 
or lay on the mossy banks o’ the wimplin’ 
burn watchin’ the little fishes dartin’ oot 
and in amang the smooth stanes and 
sedgy hidy holes. Later on, when the 
auld folks were sharpening their scythes 
and reapin’-hooks, we kent that the 
brambles and blae-berries were waitin’ for 
us in the sunny neuks o’ Daffitt’s dell. 
So year aifter year sped awa’, and we were 
bairns nae langer; oor time thegither 
grew shorter, for we had to tak’ up life’s 
burden early, but we managed to meet 
twa or three evenin’s in the week, and 
were happy and hopeful. My laddie 
grew to bea strappin’ fellow, and I was 
prood o’ him you may be sure, seein’ I 
was sic a little body. He was ambitious, 
too, and didna like to be tied doon to sic 
an obscure corner o’ the wide, wide warl. 
It was this restless spirit o’ his that brocht 
the beginnin’ o’ sorrow for me. I would 
ha’e been content to ha’e lived and loved 
in the dear auld hame among the hills, 
but it wasna to be—he would see the land 
across the watter whaur acres could be 
had for the askin’; so he went, and I 
waited. 

‘« His letters cam’ by jits and starts, 1 
may say, the first year; for he had no 
settled hame; and the second year the 
war broke oot, and the country was filled 
wi’ bloodshed and the wailin’ o’ widows 
and orphans, so there was little encour- 
agement, to tak’ up land at sic a crisis. 
He got employment, for a time as trans- 
portation agent, I think he ca’d it, and 
for a time his letters cam’ regular, and 
were so fu’ o’ the auld love that my hairt 
was fairly lifted up at the thochet 0’ gann 
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' ower the watter to join him when the 


country was settled again. Then there 
was a break, and he wrote nae mair. For 
a hail year I waited, nearly distractit wi’ 

ief, for I was sure he had met wi’ some 
accident; I kent he would never, never 
let me suffer like that if he could help it. 
By-and-by a neibor’s son got word frae 
an old comrade that Andrew had enlisted 
in an infantry regiment ‘Co. K,’ and 
this news was harder to bear than the 
thocht that he was dead; for if he lived 
he was neglectin’ to keep his solemn 
promise to me. 

‘¢ Life lost all its sweetness aifter that, 
and I failed so I had to gie up my dress- 
makin’; but I had saved up a good pen- 
ny in hopes o’ startin’ oor new hame in 
America, so, wi’ that in my purse I de- 
termined to cross the sea and find oot, if 
possible, the truth or fausehood o’ my 
Andrew’s neglect. 

‘‘All this time the troops were marchin’ 
along the land, leavin’ dearth and desola- 
tion in their tracks. The fields that 
should ha’e been filled wi’ yellow grain 
and peacefu’ herds, were battered wi’ 
horses hoofs, and torn wi’ heavy cannon 
wheels; aye, and trenched to cover up 
‘the flower o’ the land’ in ‘ the Blue and 
the Gray ’—the husbands, and sons, and 
brothers, and lovers o’ hairt- broken 
women ! 

‘¢Oh, war is a terrible thing, Nelly— 
terrible to read aboot, but mair terrible 
to see ! 

‘¢I was wanderin’ aboot the country, 
doin’ what I could for the puir woundit 
fellows, hopin’ that I micht in this way 
hear something o’ my lost love; but acry 
for helpers came frae Gettysburg, for 
there had been a hard battle, and there 


~ was mair work than women to attend to 


it, so I gaed awa’ there. 

It was new work for me, but it’s won- 
derfu’ how easy sic things come to be 
when there’s sympathy in the hairt.. I 
was gettin’ real handy at bandagin’ and 
dressin’ the hurts, and so got mony an 
encouraging word frae the surgeons. 

‘¢¢Come this way, Janet,’ said auld 
Doctor P—— one evenin’, just as I was 
turnin’ awa’ frae closin’ the een o’ a fair- 
haired laddie—little mair than a bairn he 
was, and my hairt was sair for his puir 
mither that would never see him mair. I 
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gaed at the doctor’s biddin’, though I 
couldna keep back the tears, and he led 
me to the sideo’ a tall fellow that had 
been woundit in the shoulder. The wound 
hadna been thocht dangerous, but the 
weather was very hot, and there were 
symptoms o’ blood poisonin’, so he want- 
ed me to tak’ chairge o’ the man, and 
carry oot, his directions, and maybe the 
life would yet be spared. I took up my 
white apron to clear awa’ the mist frae 
my een, and syne lookin’ at the man wha 
lay on the straw at my feet, I saw my An- 
drew! Aye, there he lay—I had found 
him at last ! 

‘¢I canna tell just how I felt at that 
moment, for it’s no very clear tome. It 
seemed as if I had been struck wi’ some- 
thing, for my head swam like, and I put 
oot my hands to save myself frae fallin’. 
The doctor brocht me a cup o’ water, and 
set a chair for me in the door o’ the shed 
—thinkin’, puir man, that I was over- 
come wi’ the heat—and aifter a little, I 
felt a good deal better and was able to 
gang back to my chairge. 

‘* He was asleep, or raither seemed to 
be, for I found aifter that it was only a 
stupor he was in. But I ga’e him his 
medicine, accordin’ to orders, and 
watched by him through a’ that dreadfu’ 
nicht. Just as daylicht began to come 
through the loose boards o’ the shed, he 
wakened and tried to sit up. 

‘¢¢You maun, keep quiet,’ I said to 
him, turnin’ awa my face, so that he 
couldna see wha was beside him. 

‘¢¢ There she is again !’ said he, settin’ 
back. ‘She’s come ower the sea to haunt 
me, and what'll she think o’ Nelly and 
the bairn? Oh, Janet, Janet, I didna 
mean to be fause; I never loved ony but 
you! Can you forgi’e me, Janet?’ and 
as he spoke he stretched up his hand as if * 
he saw some one in the air. I took his 
hand in my ain as I said, 

«©¢Qh, yes, yes love!’ and looked 
down into his face, thinkin’ he would see 
that I meant what I said, but there was 
a film on his een, and I kent he had 
only seen me in the ravin’s o’ delirium. 

‘¢¢ Poor fellow ! it is almost over with 
him,’’ said the doctor, comin’ up just 
then. ‘‘Here is his wife’s address. I 
promised that I would send her word if 
he didn’t get better.’ 
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‘* His wife's address! I took the 
_crumpled paper, and, openin’ it wi’ trem- 
blin’ hands, read through a fast-gatherin’ 
mist—Mrs. Eleanor Cameron, and the 
number, street, and city.’’ 

**«Oh, auntie! that was my mother’s 
name. Are you telling me about my own 
father ?”’ 

‘¢ Afore the sun paed doon that night, 

there was a letter on its way to Andrew 
Cameron’s widow. I’ve heard folk say 
that they couldna bear this thing or that 
thing, but neebody kens what the back 
con thole till the burden is laid there; so 
I paed on wi’ my nursin’ and made poul- 
tices and plasters, and carried cups 0’ 
cauld water for mony a brave fellow whas 
name has never been written in the warl’s 
book o’ heroes. But broken rest added 
to my hidden sorrow tauld on me aifter a 
time, for natur’ winna be cheated for 
, long, so I lay for weeks while strangers 
fought the fever that was battlin’ for my 
life, and they gained the day at last. 
And yet, what gain was it to me? What 
had I to live for now? I thocht when I 
was tauld that I would get better. 

*¢*You’ll get back to your own hills 
again, and the scent o’ the heather will 
soon bring back the roses to your cheeks ! ’ 
said the doctor one mornin,’ in his cheery 
voice. Puir auld man, he dina ken that 
for me, the heather had lost its scent, and 
its bonnie purple bloom. But my faither 
was gettin’ frail, and was grievin’ for his 
only dochter wha had crossed the sea sair 
against his will, and it wasna ower late 
yet to make some atonement for my neg- 
lect. I had been hame less than a year 
when a letter cam’ frae Andrew’s widow, 

addressed to Miss Janet Cameron, Drum- 
glen, and it read something like this— 
No, I'll gane and get it, so you'll ken her 
very words, for I’ve kept it a’ these years. 


‘¢ ‘DEAR SISTER: —You have, no doubt, 
heard that your brother Andrew lost his 


life in the battle of Gettysburg, but, per. # 
haps, you don’t know that he left a” 
widow and orphan in poor circumstances, — 


I found your address among his papers, 
and thought I would ask you to let his 
friends know that we are in great need, 
He wasn’t a citizen here, so we can get 
no pension, and my health is poor, so | 
can earn but little. Trusting you will 
try and do something for us, I remain, 
‘¢ ¢ Yours, faithfully, 
«¢ “ELEANOR CAMERON.’ 


‘Tho’ this letter was brocht to me, I 
kent, when I read it, that it was intendit 
for Andrew’s sister Janet, who had been 
marrit for twa years and mair, and 
had left Drumglen, but I was glad that it 
had fallen into my hands, for I had never 
tauld my freens that Andrew had been 
fause to me. I wasna very rich, for I 
had just buried my faither oot o’ the 
little that he had laid by, but I sent 
awa a five-pound note by the next mail, 
for I couldna think o’ Andrew’s bairn 
wantin’ bread, because I had forgi’en 
him, you ken. 

‘‘ Aifter that I seemed to gaither new 
strength, and took up my dressmakin’ 
again; the thocht o’ the needy anes 
across the water and Andrew’s last words 
were aye before me, and for twelve 
lang years I shared my earnin’s wi’ the 
widow and the faitherless. Then word 
came to me that Andrew’s bairn was alone 
in the warl, sae I sauld oot a’ my belong- 
in’s and once mair gaed ower the sea. 

‘« Ye ken the rest, Nellie; ye ken how 
the warl has gane wi’ us since that little 
sign was hung ower oor door.”’ 

‘¢QOh, dear, dear auntie! and you're 
not my auntie, either. Why didn’t you 


tell me this before? I’m sure I would 
have tried to be more patient and grate- 
ful for all your kindness and Self-sacrifice. 
l'm certain I never, never can repay you, 
but J will try /” 
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The Filjeano HApsterp. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK, 


Author of “A Modern Winter’s Tale,” “Destiny,” etc., etc. 


V. 


STHER’S 
heart beat 

t umultuous- 

ly when side 

by side with 

Bereniceshe 

entered Mr. 

Filjeano’s 

drawing- 

room. Her 

mother and 
» Marcia went 
first; Mrs. Fielding the personification 
of matronly dignity, in her rich black- 
satin, with its sweeping train and its ac- 
companiment of point lace. 

‘There is nothing so satisfactory as a 
really good materiel in black,’’ she said, 
almost every time she dressed. ‘‘ One is 
always suitably attired, and with a bit of 
real point, can feel quite elegant enough 
for any occasion.” 

Marcia had chosen to wear some trans- 
parent black stuff, through which her 
lovely arms and fair shoulders gleamed ; 
and at her snowy throat one deep-red rose 
glowed and trembled. 

‘‘Of course it doesn’t matter how I 
look. Mr. Filjeano will only have glances 
for Marcia, and I am sure I do not wish 
to be beautiful in old Liston’s eyes,” 
Berenice grumbled as she dressed, putting 
on a simple gown of pale-blue. 

‘You look lovely in spite of yourself,’’ 
returned Esther. ‘‘As for me, I want to 
look perfectly charming—the very first 
time I ever went to a grown-up party. I 
do hope they will all admire me. How 
do I look?”’ and she turned before the 
glass in various attitudes; then stood in 
the middle of the floor for Berenice’s in- 
spection. 

‘¢T think,’’ answered Berenice, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘ that you do great credit to 
your modiste.”’ 

‘¢T know,” said Esther, in a tone of 
disappointment ; ‘‘and is that all?” 
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‘*My dear, you look as pretty as a 
pink. Does that satisfy you ?’’ 

Berenice’s deft fingers had evolved a 
quaint and charming costume for Esther, 
with clinging draperies that outlined her 
beautiful figure, and with surplice waist 
and elbow sleeves; the beautiful brenzy 
hair was massed in soft coils on her 
graceful head, and held in place by a 
silver comb, and a bunch of late white 
roses was tucked in her broad belt. 

Mr. Filjeano bade Mrs. Fielding wel- 
come with his usual courtly grace, bowed 
very low over Marcia’s hand, but when 
he greeted Esther could not conceal his 
astonishment. The awkward school-girl, 
in short dresses and long braid, had given 
place to a slender, graceful maiden all in 
white and silver, and with an air of shy, 
sweet stateliness. 

‘¢ Really, Miss Esther, I hardly knew 
you,” laughed Filjeano. ‘‘I had not 
expected to be treated to a transformation 
scene.”’ 

‘Then I do look differently ?’’ asked 
Esther, gayly. ‘‘Here is the delightful 
fairy who touched me with her wand,’’ 
and she turned to Berenice. 

Just then there were other arrivals, Mr. 
Liston for one, whereupon Berenice’s face 
fell; but he was soon followed by Dallas 
Kérr, which sent the mercury of her coun- 
tenance up again. 

The rector and his wife were among 
the newcomers, and the reverend doctor 
crossed over to where Berenice stood. 

‘<T should like to have your expression 
at that moment caught and put on canvass. 
What pleasant sight did you see, Miss 
Berenice ?”’ and he laughed quizzically. 

‘*I saw Doctor Houghton,’’ menda- 
ciously answered Berenice. 

‘¢Very gracious and pretty, but not 
strictly true ;’’ returned the rector, still 
smiling. ‘‘It ismany years since any fair, 
young girl looked just that way for me.” 

‘*Mr. Liston, then,” laughed Berenice. 

‘¢Well, perhaps so,’’ said the rector, 
doubtfully, adjusting his glasses and 
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looking at Mr. Liston, critically, as if he 
questioned whether even that elegant 
bachelor could bring such a blush to the 
cheek of youthful beauty. Then he 
turned to Esther, who was sitting near, 
and patted her soft hair in his fatherly 
fashion. 

‘«Well, my little girl,’’ he began, and 
Esther rose to speak with him. 

‘*Bless my soul!’’ he ejaculated with 
astonishment, as she stood before him. 
‘‘Why child, how you have grown! See 
here, Mrs. Houghton,’’ and he beckoned to 
' aportly lady, who, with much rustling of 
silk, and clinking of jet came to his side. 
‘« Here is our little Esther, just in the bud 
the other day, now blossomed into young 
ladyhood.”’ 

Esther looked much distressed, and as 
the good rector turned away, said to Mr. 
Filjeano, who stood near, and overheard 
the conversation, with amusement : 

‘*One would take me for a vine, ora 
lamb, or something else that makes sudden 
growth—”’ 

‘*‘The famous gourd,”’ suggested Fil- 
jeano. 

Esther nodded, and continued : 

‘¢ Dr. Houghton saw me only day before 
yesterday and asked, yes, actually asked 
me, if I had any kittens or rabbits for 
pets—to-night he talks as if I were years 
older. I do not understand it. Of course,’’ 
she added, reflectively, ‘‘I am dressed 
differently.”” Then she looked with a 
satisfied little air at her gown. 

‘Yes, and charmingly. How sweet 
those roses are!’’ 

‘*So late, too,’’ returned Esther, ‘‘I 
was surprised to find them.” 

‘‘If nature is typical of life, perhaps 
late love would be sweet, too;’’ said Fil- 
jeano, in an aside; then he turned to 
Esther—‘‘I do not suppose you found 
summer’s wealth of bloom half so sweet 
as these half dozen blossoms of autumn.”’ 

‘¢T liked those roses, but not like these 
—oh, no;”’ and she shook her head and 
gave them a loving, little touch. 

‘‘And if in the autumn of life, one 
finds a flower in one’s pathway, should 
not it be gathered, if possible? ’’ 

‘«T do not quite understand you ;”’ an- 
swered Esther, wisfully—for she noticed 
the sad, perplexed look in Filjeano’s face 
—‘* you speak enigmatically. Butso few 
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flowers bloom in autumn—I should always, 


yes always, take them.”’ 
‘* As I was not fortunate enough to find 


any, perhaps you will give me just one of — 


those rosebuds,”’ 
a little smile. 

‘©Oh, yes, certainly ;’’ she answered, 
with a sweet, little air of gravity. ‘J 
have been taught to always divide with 
those less fortunate;’’ and she offered 
him a creamy bud. 

‘‘ Perhaps you will be yet more kind, 
and fasten it in my coat.” 

Esther looked shyly around. 
don’t know just how. I never fastened 
one;’’ and she drew back. 

‘* Right there; ’’ he pleaded, bending 
down towards her, to bring his coat lapel 
within reach. 

So with trembling fingers and a vivid 
flush on her cheek, she stood on tip-toe 
and adjusted the flower. 

‘‘ Thank you. How appropriate, that 
the rosebud of the evening should give a 
sister bud to her host.”’ 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said Marcia, in a low tone, 
**just see Esther! Hgw very bold she is 
—she is actually putting a flower on Mr. 
Filjeano’s coat! ’’ 

But before Mrs. Fielding could arrange 
her glasses and get Esther within focus, 
she was laughing and talking with Harry 
Kent. 

‘« Hello, Esther !’’ he said in greeting; 
‘*T haven’t seen you since I came home.” 

‘<TIt would sound better for you to say 
Miss Esther,”’ she returned, with dignity. 

‘* Well, now, that’s pretty good ;’’ and 
Harry put his head back and laughed 
rather loudly for a drawing-room. ‘I 
have always called you Esther, and I 
always shall. Another thing, if you want 
to be popular with the university boys, 
don’t set up to be a ‘young lady;’ we 
like jolly girls.” 

‘As if I cared for university boys,” 
returned Esther, with a look of supreme 
contempt. 

‘*Oh, come down off your pedestal,” 
laughed Harry. ‘¢ Just think what fun 
we had only last spring’s vacation romp- 
ing with the dog, and now you want me 
to call you ‘ Miss Esther,’ ’’ he mimicked. 

‘* If you would become a young gentle- 
man, instead of a cub, you would appear 
quite as well,” was Esther’s withering 


suggested Filjeano, with 
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7 reply, as she coolly looked at the ungrown 


outh, who was sprawling awkwardly on 
gn ottoman at her side. 

But he only laughed at her spiteful 
little speech, and looked very tenderly at 
her with his roguish blue eyes. 

‘¢Oh, say now, Esther, you don’t mean 
it And I am to take you in to dinner, 
and we are to sit down there in the 
shadow of the éfergne. It will be jolly, 
won’t it? You see, we can eat just all we 
want, and nobody can watch us.”’ 

‘You are as hungry as ever,’’ com- 
mented Esther, with a little air of disgust. 

“TI guess I have appetite enough to 
stand me until the last course.’’ 

Then they went out to dinner, and 
Esther was filled with secret joy to see 
that Dallas Kerr was detailed to take 
Berenice. Mr. Filjeano took Mrs. Field- 
ing, and Marcia was told off to Mr. 
Liston ; but as she was in talking range of 
her host, who paid her marked attention, 
itdid not matter so much, especially as 
her near neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Kent, 
were both slightly deaf. 

Esther busied herself looking at the 
dining-room, and thinking that it had 
not been materially changed. It was a 
large and rather sombre room, with some 
fine old pictures and various war trophies 
—heir-looms from the old Morays; and 
magnificent moose and stag antlers, sou- 
venirs of some of Mr. Filjeano’s wander- 
ings in Canadian forests. 

It is seldom that the conversational 
courses of adinner are so arranged that 
there is no awkward pause—generally a 
pause where the Malaprop of the party 
says just the thing to make somebody 
wince. 

One of these pauses occurred when 
everybody was looking intently at every- 
body else. Mr. Liston was feasting his 
eyes on Berenice’s girlish beauty. Her 
dimples were bewitching, and there was 
a soft, tender rose-flush on her cheeks. 
As she was Mr. Liston’s v#s-a-vis, she 
could hardly help looking at him, or 
noting that time had cleared a tiny bald 
spot on the top of his head, and that, 
although he was decidedly distingué, and 
had an urbane manner, there was yet a 
something repellant, merciless, and hard. 
Then she turned and smiled up in Kerr’s 
face, and was about to say something, 
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when the second of intense silence was 
broken by a distinct and muffled cry— 
unearthly, thrilling—a cry which rose 
into shriek after shriek, indistinct and 
far away, but unmistakable. Mr. Filjeano 
was deathly pale, and not one of the num- 
ber surrounding the table broke the ter- 
rible hush, until Esther’s clear voice 
called out: 

‘‘Harry, I want you to listen while I 
read my motto; it is very droll.” 

She then read some nonsense at which 
all laughed, and the rector repeated the 
decidedly unclerical verse which fell to 
his portion and the flow of conversation 
was resumed. 

At a signal from Mrs. Fielding the 
ladies rose and went back to the drawing- 
room, where they were shortly joined by 
the gentlemen. Everybody made a strenu- 
ous effort to appear natural, and to seem 
to have forgotten the episode of the 
dinner-table. 

Mr. Liston, for one, was too much 
absorbed in making the most of his op- 
portunity of talking to Berenice to even . 
remember it; and much to her disgust, 
had seated himself near her and was 
urging her acceptance of a plan he had 
matured. 

‘<The weather is superb,’”’ he was say- 
ing, ‘‘and it will probably be our last 
opportunity for a yachting party.” 

‘“It is altogether too late for that sort 
of thing;”’ returned Berenice, ungra- 
ciously. 

‘‘T wouldn’t urge it,’’ continued the 
wily bachelor ; ‘‘ but my cousin is coming 
down from Montreal and I wish to do 
something for her entertainment. I 
thought perhaps your mother and Mrs. 
Houghton would chaperone the party, 
and that your sister and Mr. Kerr and 
Mr. Filjeano would join it.’’ 

Every line of Berenice’s face expressed 
negatives ! 

“TI know very well that mother would 
not go out in a yacht this time of year.”’ 

‘<Tt would, perhaps, be better to charter 
a small steamer and enlarge the party.”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps’’—returned Berenice, 
with a little note of encouragement in 
her tone, for it flashed across her mind 
that on. a steamer with a larger party, 
there would be a better opportunity to 
talk with Dallas. 
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‘*Then I may count upon you if I 
secure the rest of the party—”’ 

‘*Oh yes, yes; and you must hasten 
to see them—they will soon be going;’”’ 
said Berenice, impatiently, for Dallas was 
crossing the room and she was eager to be 
rid of Mr. Liston. 

Dallas dropped with easy grace into the 
vacated seat— 

‘¢What, may I ask, have you been dis- 
cussing so earnestly with Liston ?”’ 

But. Berenice had scarcely begun to 
reply when her mother hurried up. 

‘¢Come Berenice, it is quite time for 
us to leave. A very pleasant occasion, 
don’t you think, Mr. Kerr? Good-night.’’ 
And she gathered her little flock and made 
her adieux to her host. 

Once in the privacy of the dressing- 
100m, the rector’s wife, Mrs. Kent and Mrs. 
Fielding almost simultaneously grasped 
each others hands. 

‘‘Of course we must say nothing, 
absolutely nothing, about it!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Kent, giving Mrs. Fielding’s plump 
hand an emphatic pressure. 

‘¢ Certainly not, it would be very unkind 
to Mr. Filjeano,” assented Mrs. Fielding. 

‘¢ Probably that cry, if that is what you 
are talking about, could be easily ac- 
counted for,’’ remarked Marcia, carelessly. 

‘¢TIt never has been accounted for,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Kent, who dearly loved gossip. 

**A strange occurrence—yes, very, very, 
strange,’’ said the rector’s wife. 

‘¢] think,’”’ said Mrs, Fielding, as she 
carefully adjusted a fleecy square of soft, 
white wool on her head, and deliberately 
brought the corners under her plump 
chin. ‘‘ But out of consideration for Mr. 
Filjeano we should not mention the matter, 
which might have been a mischievous 
servant trading on the well-known super- 
stition of the others.’’ 

‘«Tt was just nothing at all ; ’’ remarked 
Berenice, lightly. ‘‘ Imagination goes a 
great way, and perhaps the wind blew 
through some knot hole.” 

Esther was ready to go, and was sitting 
on a hassock by the window waiting, and 
looking out; the pretty flush of excite- 
ment had died away and given place to 
pallor, and her hands were wearily folded 
in her lap; she gave Berenice a grateful 
look, but said nothing. 

When they reached home, however, 
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: oe 
she went straight to her mother’s side, si 


she sat by the grate, and knelt down ang 


looked earnestly in her face. 


‘Tell me truthfully, mamma, what do 


you think that cry was?’’ 

‘¢T do not ‘think.’ I donot know. Buy 
I don’t doubt it could be easily explained,” 

‘« Did you ever hear it before?” 

‘¢No.”’ 

‘* Do you know of any one who has?” 
‘‘Why, Esther, what possesses you, to 
cross-question me this way!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Fielding, nervously, making motions 

to rise from her seat. 

Esther pulled her gently back ; 
just tell me, please.’’ 

‘¢ Years ago, several heard the same cry 
one night at a large party Madam Filjeano 
was giving. It was shortly after midnight 
and was during a pause of the music, 
An owl, Madam F iljeano said.” 


‘¢ but 


“That is just it,’’ declared Esther, 


with an emphatic, little nod and a relieved 
look. ‘* Don’t you know how very human 
their cry is—sometimes like a person 
moaning, again like a shriek, or likea 
baby crying—’”’ 

‘¢Oh, be still, Esther, you are enough 
to give a body the creeps,’”’ declared 
Berenice, with a shudder, turning to her 
mother to ask if she accepted Mr. Liston’s 
invitation. 

‘¢ Certainly; it is very courteous in him, 
I am sure.”’ 

‘¢ Yet you detest such junketings, usu 
ally.’”’ 

‘*Well, yes, usually,” admitted Mrs. 
Fielding ; ‘‘ but the weather is so pleasant 
and mild, and the party will be congenial.” 

‘Especially Mr. Liston,’”’ whispered 
Berenice to Esther, as they went up-stairs. 

‘* Mother,’’ said Marcia, ‘‘ what can 
make those disturbances? Nobody be- 
lieves in any such norsense as haunted 
houses or ghosts these enlightened days. 
It isincomprehensible. If the house were 
mine, I would solve the mystery without 
delay,’’ she added, presently. 

“¢ Of course, Mr. Filjeano could close 
the house and live elsewhere—”’ hazarded 
her mother. 

‘¢ Travel, for instance ;’’ returned Mar- 
cia, carelessly, as she gathered up her 
wraps and prepared to go to her room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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firs. Dideau’s Wedding (Present. 


BY GERTRUDE F. LYNCH. 


HEN Grace 
Helm mar- 
ried Mr. Vi- 
deau there 
was a chorus 
of time-hon- 
ored ejacula- 
tions: ‘*Old 
enough to be 
her father ;”’ 
««She’s play- 
ed her cards 
well;” ‘‘Beau- 
ty and the 

beast ;’’ ‘‘ Rich as Croesus;’’ ‘‘ Pretty, 

but poor,” with others equally truthful 

and pleasant. . 

It was a fair exchange, as most marriages 
are; on her side, beauty, pedigree, intel- 
ligence; on his, wealth. Mr. Videau had 
been a hard fish to Jand, as many angling 
mammas, forced to lay aside their tackle, 
in the form of willing daughters, could 
testify. Having been poor once, his chase 
for wealth had made him wary in his chase 
for other pleasure. His had been a dual 
life; a youth of indigence and hard work, 
with an invalid wife, who was a constant 
drag on his resources and ambitions. 
Death at length cut the Gordian knot, and 





. fortune gradually smiled on him, until at 


length such a chasm yawned between the 
youth of asz and the middle age of have, 
that his past life seemed a mere unpleasant 
dream. He had hoarded until the time 
for hoarding passed ; had multiplied until 
there was no longer need for multipli- 
cation; screwed, pinched, did without, 
until his exchequer fairly bubbled over, 
and his ambition and greed were satisfied, 
He was known everywhere as the rich 
Videau. His sayings were quoted to his 
face, and his mistakes laughed at behind 
his back ; he was sought after by men and 
women alike; his opinions courted, his 
advice followed, his money borrowed, by 
those who despised his lack of family, 
education, and refinement. So he was 
satisfied. ‘To be the lion of the day, the 
comet, if only for a season, is gratification 
enough for most; but to possess the 
Vout, CXXII—No. 24. 


wherewithal to make the day and season 
interminable was his fortunate prerogative. 

He built him a home which alone made 
him famous. During its construction, he 
quietly effaced himself, bought other 
men’s ideas with his money, and consid- 
ered them as much his own as the stone 
the builders used. So in its furnishing. 
He traveled through Europe and Asia 
under the surveillance of artists and deco- 
rators, purchased rugs in Persia, pictures 
in Italy, marbles in Greece, curios in 
Japan and elsewhere—in fact, hardly a 
place but what responded to his golden 
temptations with some souvenir of beauty 
or merit. The result was a furnishing as 
magnificent as the interior of an Arabian 
knight’s palace. His equipages were mag- 
nificent and his stables filled with thor- 
ough-breds. That he spent considerable 
time viewing their merits, was not sur- 
prising. It is a gentlemanly taste and 
hardly sufficient ground for the satirical 
report that at one period of his existence 
his acquaintance with horse-flesh had been 
a most intimate one, though not in the 
relation of owner and owned. 

When all was completed, he set about 
hunting a mistress for its splendor. He 
made no secret of his intention, and, in 
consequence, the task was made compara- 
tively easy. Débutantes, ingémus, sea- 
soned-vetcrans, maids, widows, divercées, 
were marshalled before him, their good 
points exhibited, their weak ones care- 
fully veiled. He was sung to, played to, 
entertained by innocence which did not 
know where tostop, and worldliness which 
wouldn’t stop; courted, féted, flattered, 
and even caressed, of course, sub rosa. 
All to no purpose. He displayed a re- 
markable pertinacity in his search, and a 
dissatisfaction with existing materials, 
Hitherto, in establishin 
ciety, in building and furnishing his 
house and stables, even in the matter of 
clothing, he had followed the dictates of 
others. His taste inclined towards the 
florescent, the vivid. He would have 
liked his house conspicuous for warmth 
of color, and diversity of outline, jutting 
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gables, verandahs, balconies, and the like ; 
instead of which, it was angular to an 
extreme, brown stone and unnoticeable, 
except for elegance of architecture and 
material, the only bit of color a curtained 
view, through plate-glass, of glowing in- 
teriors, 

In pictures, he inclined to the chromo 
style, and in statues to the draped, but 
had quietly accepted their alternatives. 
He would have adopted large plaids, and 
aped the young men about town in 
their anglomaniac garb and swaggering 
gait, instead of which he was pruned 
down, clothed with inconspicuous gar- 
ments, and made to feel that his manner 
must correspond. 

But in choosing a wife he had deter- 
mined to please himself. In his heart of 
hearts he acknowledged that his magnifi- 
cence bored him. ‘The constant struggle 
to appear what he was not, the ever over- 
hanging dread of committing gauchiries, 
counteracted to a great extent his delight 
and satisfaction in having, giving and 
lending. He wished a wife, who, while 
fitted to adorn his home, to grace his 
dinners, and to receive his friends, should 
yet bring into his life that element of 
comfort and domesticity which was so 
glaringly absent. His house, his horses 
and carriages, his dinners were for show, 
the necessity of his position ; his wife was 
to be for his own especial enjoyment. 
This was why so many failures marked 
his search; numbers of women pleased 
him with their wit, grace, and beauty, 
but no one made him feel that she would 
supply this secret need. 

For a long time, his home remained 
empty, except by occasional ‘‘stag’’ 
dinners, or well chaperoned parties ; then 
cruising about in his yacht one summer, 
he landed at Cape , strolled into the 
hotel corridor, and was introduced to 
Grace Helm. He did not go down at 
once, he was too practised, too phleg- 
matic for that; he was merely attracted 
as he had often been before. This time, 
however, he found a satisfactory answer 
to his silent interrogations, and after an 
interval of four weeks and one day, 
quietly succumbed. 

It had been a severe, if short, struggle 
for Grace Helm, and often during those 
tentative days she feared that summer-time 
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would be catalogued in her life’s history, 
under the caption of failure. q 

From the first she determined, if poe - deal 
sible, to win him. Excluded by her pov- 
erty from entering the society of which 
he was such an honored member, her ac- 
quaintance with him had been limited to 
newspaper clippings, and the personal rem- 
iniscences of wealthy cousins, who fol- 
lowed the rest of their set in seeking to § whi: 





satisfy his requirements. whe 

Her presence at Cape was the re- 9 mas 
sult of a fortuitous chance. A maiden acrc 
aunt had taken her there for the sake of § dini 
companionship, a position which Grace whi 
found a decided sinecure, as her aunt was the 
addicted to interminable naps, and solitary ard 
novel reading. Not 

After the conventional cordiality of and 
their introduction, she treated Mr. Videau wel 
with an indifference which effectually con- her 
cealed her ultimate design. That phase ear 
of coquetry, however, was not entirely Cay 


unknown to him, but never before had it B 


been so well conceived or so ably executed. lest 

She was cold, unapproachable, reserved wit 
and self-possessed ; only in moments of len 
forgetfulness (?) or chance (?) would she eve 
show him glimpses of a possible warmth, So 
He would occasionally see her playing with sai 
children, leaning in affectionate solicitude un 
over her maiden aunt, or sitting with a ret 
book of poems, her face rapt, her eyes gre 
raised in a zenith expression, but always ise 
at his approach she would assume her me 
customary attitude oficiness. This avoid- ho 
ance, these subtle barriers of tone and lig 
manner at length roused him. He had res 
been simply attracted, soon he was intent, un 
determined. For the first time the possi- pr 
bility of failure faced him; for the first th 
time he underrated his own powers and of 
overrated a woman’s. co 

Day after day he haunted her foot-steps or 
a willing slave, and after many half-hearted lil 
attempts, finallybecame courageous enough he 
to throw himself at her feet. He was al 
obliged to remain in that metaphorical th 
condition over night, for Grace, true to bi 
her réle, as if not sure of her untried li 
heart, required time to think the matter as 
over. h 

So, after a month of persistent strategic ir 
effort, she sat on the edge of her bed in Pp 
the narrow limits of a hotel chamber, the Ic 
game in her own hands, but with no Cc 
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expression of elation on her face, or feeling 


of joy in her heart. There was a great 
deal to be done, suffering to inflict and to 
share, before she had time to enjoy; a 
letter to write, a falsehood to tell, and a 
fear to combat, before the past could be 
obliterated and the new life begun. 
Calmly she reviewed the events of the 
summer. The few days of loneliness 
which assails the first comers, the morning 
when she had met a pair of handsome, 
masculine eyes gazing approvingly at her 
across the length of the sparsely-filled 
dining-hall. The unconventional meeting 
which had followed these admiring glances, 
the weeks of pleasant acquaintanceship, 
ardent friendship, and passionate love. 
Notwithstanding the isolation of poverty 
and pride, she had played her part fairly 
well in many flirtations, but never had 
her heart been touched until in those 
early weeks of the summer season at 
Cape 
The few stray guests left them unmo- 
lested, and Grace’s aunt was too engrossed 
with the yellow-covered romances which 
lent color to her flameless existence to 
even suspect the one enacted before her. 
So she and Hugh Carter rode, walked, 
sailed, talked and made love to each other 
until the time for parting came, and he 
returned to his work with the elusive 
gratifications of a parting kiss and prom- 
ise. Letters passed between them—his 





manly and affectionate, teeming with the | 


hopes and plans for the future, which 
lightened their present separation—hers, 
responsive and sympathetic, and continued 
unchanged up to the time of Mr. Videau’s 
proposal. She was not one to throw aside 
the substance for the shadow, and in case 
of a possible failure, contemplated the 
continuance of her allegiance. Now it 
only remained to draw back. She would 
like to have offered some explanation of 
her conduct which would place it in a not 
altogether unfavorable light, but could 
think of none. There must be no possi- 
bility of his seeking her to demand further 
light; her hold on Mr. Videau depended 
as much, she was aware, on his belief in 
her indifference to all other men, as it did 
in his belief in their mutual affection. A 
personal interview with her discarded 
lover might spoil all, if it should ever 
come to his ears. She must allow no 
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softer feeling to stand in the way of her 
ambition. 
dispatched. It was cool, decisive and 
plain; there could be no misunderstand- 
ing. In the parlance of the day she had 
thrown him over for,a richer man. 

Then she gave herself up to Mr. Videau'’s 
importunities; hesitated, discouraged, 
placed obstacles in the way, in accordance 
with the part she had elected to play, and 
finally, yielded to his wishes and named 
an early day for their nuptials. Allthrough 
this persistent courtship she was haunted 


by the dread of an unlooked for denoue- | 


ment. She feared, lest her ex-lover should 
seek to revenge himself by humiliating 
her. His silence seemed ominous. She 
felt as if she was dancing on a quicksand, 
and it was not until the words ‘‘ man and 
wife ’’ had been pronounced by legal and 
religious authority, that she felt safe. 

Among the belated wedding gifts which 
remained guarded by the sanctity of seal 
and string, until after the prescribed jour- 
ney was taken, and the honeymoon spent, 
was a square package, whose severity of 
outline excited a feeling of mild excite- 
ment in Mr. Videau’s breast, as he watched 
his charming wife, on the eve of her 
home-coming, unroll the dainty souvenirs 
which spoke so pleasantly of past friend- 
ships, and future good-will, and heard her 
exclamations of surprise and delight. He 
wondered, idly, what it could be, whether 
bric-a-brac, books, pictures or silver, and 
felt a little impatient as she lingered over 
the other presents. At length she reached 
out her hand and took it. Ever on the 
aiert to notice her slightest movement, he 
saw, and secretly noted the quick start, 
the gesture of half-embarrassment, the 
delicate flush as she read the address, but 
so quick was she in concealing these signs 
of agitation, that he was inclined to 
believe himself mistaken. 

As she dallied with the fastening, she 
felt like the prisoner awaiting the sentence 
which he sees beforehand in the judge’s 
eye. She had not misunderstood the man 
whom she had betrayed, his revenge, 
though slow, would be none the less de- 
structive. She dared not delay. There 
was a rustling of paper, a cutting of cord; 
Mr. Videau, strangely bewildered by his 
unfounded suspicions, drew near, then a 
quickly suppressed sigh of relief on her 


So the letter was written and. . 
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part, and an exclamation of delight on 
his. 

The opened package displayed a chess- 
board, unannounced by congratulatory 
message or donor’s name, its beauty alone 
a guarantee of friendly regard. As she 
glanced at it a hundred little incidents of 
the past summer flashed through her mind. 
Truly she had played a strategic game. 
Her check had been followed by his check- 
mate. How many times kings and pawns 
alike had been inextricably mingled while 
hand sought hand, and face, face. How 
easily the game of chess, with its count- 
less intricacies, had bridged over the 
awkwardness of a first acquaintance, and, 
how insensibly the game of love had 
taken its place. The entire history of 
their short courtship was written in un- 
seen characters across its checkered sur- 
face. The board was hand-wrought, 
ivory and ebony squares in alternation, 

skilfully inlaid ; valuable as well for its fine 
' workmanship, as for its costly material. 

Mr. Videau had all the qualities of a 
small nature, and his curiosity was un- 
bounded, but Grace skilfully evaded all 
inquiries, denying the slightest knowledge 
of its donor or reason for its appearance. 

But her blush and half-frightened glance 
of inquiry were not forgotten, although, 
for a time, suspicion was lulled by her 
plausible negatives. But from that mo- 
ment a shadow of distrust darkened their 
horizon. From that moment there was 
always the uncomfortable sense of watch- 
ing and being watched. 

The chess-board, that monitor of un- 
faithful vows, occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in her boudoir, where it reposed on 
a delicate table which had been procured 
by Mr. Videau. The anonymous gift 
seemed to exercise a strange fascination 
over him. 

Grace did not dare destroy this hateful 
reminder of her past, much as she de- 
sired ; the act would be a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of all that she was endeavoring 
to deny by the propriety of her daily life. 
Her husband’s mind was not of the ana- 
lytic order, and yet he displayed a re- 
markable pertinacity in learning, under 
her tuition, to move the pieces about on 
the board, though with no clear idea as 
to their final destination or preparatory use. 

Most of their home evenings were 
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spent vis-4-vis,the black and white sq 


between them; Grace half-uriconsciousof @ 


the coarse personality of her hus ’ 
thinking of the games she had played 
with a different opponent ; the manly face 
and well-built figure; the pleasant voice 
and love-light in the- hazel eyes; the 
swift caresses of pliant fingers, as they 
met hers in the intricacies of the game, 
while Mr. Videau sat, knowing by a sort 
of blind instinct of these faithless reveries, 
cursing inwardly the unlucky gift, and 
yet too weak to withstand the temptation 
of tampering with his unhappiness. 
One night there was a domestic scene; 
Grace, in tears, left the table, and, seiz 
ing a book, buried herself in the depths 
of a capacious arm-chair at the farther end 
of the room, her back turned to Mr, 
Videau. He, left alone, untempted by 
similar consolations, turned his attention 
to the unfinished game; after moving 
bishops, queens, and kings about, with a 
total disregard of their rank and dignity, 
he suddenly swept them, by an impulsive 
guesture, into the table drawer. 
Thinking he discerned a scratch on 
the surface of the board, he examined 
it closely. For the first time he was 
struck by its real lightness, and apparent 
solidity. He experienced a little sense 
of anger at the discovery. He knew 
nothing about the mechanism of chess- 
boards, but he disliked the thought of 
owning anything which wasasham ; which 
appeared solid, and was in reality hollow, 
He struck his penknife into the almost 
imperceptible crack where a black anda 
white square joined, and having described 
the four sides with its sharp point, lifted 
a piece of ivory from its place, and dis- 
closed a small aperture, in which was a 
letter, carefully folded, and re-folded, in 
the handwriting of his wife. He con 
tinued his investigations, every square, 
as it was lifted, displayed a similar secret, 
until the whole correspondence of Grace 
Videau with her ex-lover was revealed, 
including even the last letter, which 
chronicled a double unfaithfulness, a 
frank acknowledgment that while she 
loved one man, she would yet sell herself 
to another. pee 
‘¢ Gone back to her mother,’’ the world 
said. ‘‘ Well, such marriages never do 
end happily.” 
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‘an Gaster Blessing.* 


BY A. M. PECK. 


ISS KINSLEY was patrician 

to the backbone, and every- 
macy called her proud, from 
no special annoy- 
ance on her part, 
orany ‘better than thou’’ air, but just 
because—as one of her would-be lovers 
said—she was 







“Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection; no more.” 


And right there he erred, for she 
was, underneath the mask which she, 
in common with the rest of humanity, 
wore, anything which she chose to be, 
and it suited her to be unapproachable ; 
in fact, it was hard for her not to be. 
Then, too, she was not in sympathy with 
the idle tittle-tattle of society; she de- 
spised the 


“Forty thousand weathercocks 
Turning about in the great and small ways,” 


although it was her fate to be placed where 
she had to turn with them. So seasons 
came and went until she was nearing her 
twenty-seventh birthday. Not but that 
she had plenty of lovers, all of whom she 
had graciously refused, because she felt 
that not one of them loved her for herself, 
but for her possessions. 

‘“‘There is a disease,’’ said young 
Schayer, at the club one night, ‘called 
‘too many grandfathers.’ Miss Kinsley 
will die an old maid of it. There was 
her grandfather who was a judge, her 
great-grandfather who was an eminent 
statesman, and way back in the middle 
ages some baronet of her family quartered 
his arms with an earl’s daughter’s, and 
Miss Kinsley is the indirect result, and 
finds nobody good enough for her.”’ 

‘‘Been hard hit! eh, Schayer?’’ re- 
marked another club man. ‘‘ But let me 
tell you one thing—wait until the unex- 
pected happens! For Miss Kinsley is 
just the woman to do something that will 
electrify us all.’’ 

‘¢ Elope with the coachman?”’ 


‘*Not she. But some day her heart 
will assert itself and reign supreme over 
her pride.” 

‘“‘A very pretty and gallant speech,” 
drawled young Schayer. ‘‘ You may be 
the man.”’ 

‘*Not likely,” returned the older man 
drily. ‘* That was decided long ago.” 

Meantime Leah Kinsley was in her 
dressing-room Easter morning standing 
before the pier glass, arranging her fresh 
costume of pale gray and mauve. The 
folds of fine soft wool clearly outlined her 
stately perfect figure, and the little bon- 
net of gray, with its exquisite half wreath 
of violets, sat like a crown on the abun- 
dant coils of golden hair. Her eyes were 
gray, and their straight dark brows, and 
the proudly curved mouth gave her face 
its haughty expression. She had just fin- 
ished pinning a bunch of English violets 
in her corsage, and was drawing on her 
long gray gloves, when a half fretful voice 
from the next room called out: 

‘¢Leah, do hurry! You will be late; 
the horses are at the door.”’ 

‘‘There is plenty of time,” returned 
Miss Kinsley, going in and bending over 
the couch where her mother lay wrapped 
in soft, white shawls, and covered with 
silken quilts. 

Then she knelt on the great fur rug 
before the couch, and laid her head for 
a moment on the pillow beside her 
mother’s, who querulously exclaimed : 

‘¢Do get up; you will ruin your dress 
and disarrange your bonnet! And, Leah, 
why don’t you try and look animated ? 
You have an expression of having been 
petrified, or frozen, or something.” 

Leah rose with quivering lips, and a 
pained expression on her face. 

‘‘Are you not as well as usual this 
morning ?”’ she asked, gently. 

«Why, yes; but you do worry me so. 
Here you are in your seventh season and 
not married; nearly all the girls who 
came out when you did are settled in 
life. I never supposed that I should be 





* Owing to want of space this was crowded out of our Easter number. 
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mother to an old maid,’’ she added, 
plaintively. 

Miss Kinsley’s face flushed hotly; but 
she controlled herself, and said, softly : 

‘Mother, this is Easter; surely you 
forget.” 

‘Oh! never mind me,” said her 
mother, half apologetically, as she saw 
the look of pain on Leah’s face. ‘I 
am nothing if not cross and irritable. 
You can’t think what it is to have nerves 
—just nerves and nothing else.”’ 

‘‘] know,”’ said Leah, tenderly, as she 
bent to kiss her. ‘‘If your Easter bless- 
ing could only be health!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a soft little sigh, as she 
left the room. For her mind was full of 
a legend which she had been reading, 
that on Easter Day a blessing awaited 
every one; it was frequently a blessing in 
disguise, and too often that which would 
have given life-long happiness was care- 
lessly rejected because its homely garb 
caused it to be passed by without recog- 
nition. Only a spirit of humility and 
unselfishness—for so the legend ran— 
could make the vision clear enough to 
penetrate the rough enfoldings and dis- 
cover the radiant treasure within. Nei- 
ther the arrogant, the egotistic, nor the 
discontented could see plainly enough to 
grasp this great blessing. Leah won- 
dered, in a vague fashion, if there was 
anybody in this wide, wide world who 
could avail themselves of it. 

Miss Kinsley attended services at St. 
Judes’, and asshe stepped from her carriage 
and went into the church with her slow, 
stately walk, admiring and envious eyes 
were turned towards the fair patrician 
face and exquisite costume. Even the 
Reverend Philip Hartnell, the rector, 
found time in the midst of the solemnity 
of meditation with which he prepared 
himself to begin service, to give a fleeting 
glance and a passing thought to the 
proud, graceful figure kneeling in the 
richly cushioned pew, for Leah had 
touched the heart of that ascetic rector as 
no other woman had ever touched it. He 
had resolutely steeled himself against the 
temptation. Even if she would, by any 
possibility, regard him with. favor, he 
reasoned, her pride and indifference would 
render her unfit for a pastor’s wife. He 
deemed it his duty to give a goodly por- 


AN EASTER BLESSING. 


tion of his income to the poor, and, better # 


than that, to give himself to them. He 


could not, by any stretch of fancy, imaging § 


Miss Kinsley’s proud face bending over 
the bedside of the sick or dying. She 
could not tenderly take a wailing infant 
from the arms of its sick mother and hush 
it to rest—no, there was nothing maternal 
about her, and she would despise ‘* these 
His children.” 

They had met at a dinner a few weeks 
before at which he was detailed to take 
her in. It suited her wayward mood that 
evening to wear a mask of frivolity. She 
exchanged idle dadinage with her neighbor, 
and talked to the rector as if he was a 
society man of her set. 

‘¢ T have been so giddy all winter,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I danced and dined until I am tired, 
You know ‘folly soon wears her shoes out!’” 

The rector bowed his head in grave 
acquiescence, and looked at her keenly 
from under his dark brows. 

‘*T begin to think of conventual life,” 
she continued, flippantly, 


‘For I have had more than 
Enough of simpering and grace! 
Enough of damning one’s souls for nothing! 
Enough of vanity trimmed with lace!” 


Again the rector locked at her, and with 
a grave disapproval which brought a flush 
to her face. 

‘And is this all you find in life ?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes; all,’’ she answered, with mock 
solemnity. ‘‘ Do you wonder that I am 
disillusionée, bored and _ dissatisfied. 
What shall I do?’ And there was an 
undertone of earnestness and pathos in her 
voice which the rector caught; but just 
then the signal was given for rising, so 
the question was unanswered. 

He sought her afterwards in the draw- 
ing-room, where she sat idly looking over 
some photographs. She had chosen to 
wear a gown of amber brocade, and her 
beautiful throat was clasped by a topaz 
necklace, while a golden dagger set with 
topazes ‘held the soft coils of shining hair. 
‘‘As fair as Silith,’’ thought the rector, 
‘¢and as alluring, when she chooses not 
to be repellant, but what part could she 
fill in my life, or I in hers! We are 
totally unfitted for each other.” 

She made a little, half-imperative ges- 
ture for him to sit beside her. 
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«You did not answer my question,”’ 
she said ; ‘‘let me repeat it—What shall 
Ido? ‘Time weighs heavily with me.” 

Philip Hartnell looked straight in her 
beautiful eyes, and held them with a 
keen, insistant glance; then he repeated, 
in soft, low tones: 

‘If time be heavy on your hands, are 
there no beggars at your gate, nor any 
poor about your lands ?” 

Miss Kinsley raised her head with a 
haughty little gesture, while a swift wave 
of color spread over her fair face and even 
to the tips of her dainty ears; then it re- 
ceded, and left her paler than ever. 

‘“‘You think I presume?’”’ asked the 
rector. 

**No; oh, no.” 

‘‘Tt seems to me,’’ he continued, gently, 
“that if any of us have more time and 
more money than others, we have just so 
many more talents given into our keep- 
ing; thus we are bound to invest them 
and make the most of them, not in gov- 
ernment fcur per cents,’’ he added, with 
a little smile, ‘‘ but in those stocks and 
bonds which are current in the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Miss Kinsley watched him as he left 
the room a little later to bid his hostess 
good-night, and with admiring eyes. His 
easy grace, his erect, stalwart figure and 
fine, intellectual head, brought to her 
mind the words : 

‘‘That grand, indifferent, god-like 
brow,’”’ and she sighed a little, and 
thought humbly: ‘‘I am made of basest 
clay, while he is fashioned of finest 
gold.’’ 

It was only a passing thought that the 
rector could give Miss Kinsley that Easter 
morning, for the church was slowly and 
decorously filling; then began the ‘‘ac- 
cord of the organ,’’ and the grand, 
triumphant burst of music from the 
choristers. 

‘¢T am the Resurrection and the Life,’’ 
rang out the full, sonorous voice of the 
preacher, and in one of the impressive 
pauses of the beautiful service, there 
could plainly be heard the soft patter of 
little feet running up the aisle, and a 
child, with great, wondering eyes and 
awe-struck face, paused timidly before 
first one pew door, then another; finally, 
after a long, questioning look in Leah 
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Kinsley’s face, she softly stepped in and 
sat beside her. The sexton followed with 
pompous step and offended dignity; waifs 
and strays, with patched white aprons 
and faded Tam O’Shanters, were’ not 
allowed in’ the sacred precincts of St. 
Judes’. Of all things that she should seat 
herself in Miss Kinsley’s pew! He held 
out an arresting hand, but Miss Kinsley 
made a little negative motion, and the 
child drew closer to her side, with a 
grateful, confiding glance, and touched 
the folds of her dress with her little 
finger-tips, and gently passed her hand 
over her soft gray gloves; then she 
reached up and whispered in her ear: ‘*I 
think you are so sweet. Do you mind if 
I sit beside you?” she asked, and her 
soft violet eyes looked up appealingly out 
of a sweet little face, framed with long, 
waving golden hair. 

Miss Kinsley gave her a little smile of 
assurance, and she rested confidingly near 
her and watched her closely, rising and 
kneeling when she did, and when the ser- 
mon began, fixing her eyes upon the rec- 
tor with rapt attention, and an eager look 
of expectancy. As the rich, resonant 
voice rang out or died away in a pathetic 
undertone, the child swayed back and 
forth, and her eyes dilated and tears trem- 
bled on the long lashes; but, after a few 
moments, under the soothing influence of 
the warm, fragrant air, heavy with the 
perfume of myriads of lilies, and the mu- 
sical cadences of the sermon, the golden 
lashes swept the rosy cheeks and the fair 
head nodded. 

It so happened that just then a ray of 
purple-tinted sunlight shone down through 
one of the stained windows—a window 
whereon the infant Saviour was pictured 
floating on pearly clouds, upheld by sweet- 
faced cherubs—and softly touched the 
little stranger’s lovely face; then, travel- 
ing on its oblique course, rested a moment 
on the violets Miss Kinsley wore. It 
was as if a revivifying finger touched her 
cold, proud heart and filled it with human 
love and sympathy. She drew the little 
child to her side and pillowed the drowsy 
head on her shoulder, where it rested un- 
til the end of the sermon, and until the 
rich, swelling notes of the organ pealed 
out and awakened the little sleeper. At 
the silent prayer, at the close of the 
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services, the child knelt at her side, and, 
reaching up, put her rosy lips close to Miss 
Kinsley’s ear and whispered: 

‘* Ain’t they going to pass any blessin’s 
around? I came purpose after one; my 
mamma’s sick, and I want one to take to 
her.” 

‘¢ Tell me about it after church,’’ re- 
turned Miss Kinsley; ‘‘ you must not talk 
now.”’ 

The aristocratic congregation of St. 
Judes’ was somewhat astonished to see 
Miss Kinsley permit the little vagrant to 
cling to her delicately gloved hand, and 
to follow her into her carriage. 

‘¢ Now, tell me all about it,’”’ she said, 
when she had asked the child’s street and 
number. 

‘¢ Why, it was just a little story that my 
mamma told, that there was a blessin’ for 
every single body to-day. A girl said, 
she guessed it would be in a church, and 
I’m so disappointed, because I didn’t find 
it.’’ 

Leah Kinsley’s heart throbbed fast ; 
how queer, how very queer! And how 
akin was the whole world, after all. She, 
the rich heiress, courted, féted, flattered, 
and this little child, in the much-mended 
white apron now upon the same quest. 
The blessing Miss Kinsley most craved, 
she feared, would never be hers; her hero 
was so far above her, so unworldly, so god- 
like; and between them, there seemed to 
stretch an adamantine wall—she did not 
know that it was her pride and her for- 
tune. 

With a little sigh she turned again to 
the child nestled contentedly at her side: 

‘* Did your mother know that you were 
coming ?”’ 

“*Oh, no; I runned away,’ she an- 
swered, naively. ‘‘ She was asleep, and, 
I’m awful afraid she was hungry. She 
made me eat all the bread there was 
for my breakfast. She said she didn’t 
want any, ’cause she was sick. A girl said 
there was wine and bread at church, and 
I thought,’’ sobbed the child, as a sense 
of her disappointment stole over her, 
‘that perhaps I could get some to bring 
to her.’ 

Miss Kinsley gave a little start. Was 
it possible that any one was hungry almost 
within the shadow of the spire of this 
great, wealthy church ! 
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¢¢ Drive faster !’’ she ordered the coach. 
man. 

‘¢On Sunday?’ he questioned, with 
reproachful sort of dignity. 

‘< Yes,’’ curtly answered his mistress, 

She had given the directions before, 
and they turned into one obscure street 
after another, finally stopping before a 
row of small tenement houses. She fol- 
lowed her little guide up a pair of narrow 
stairs into a bare, cheerless room. 

‘« Ruth, is that you ?”’ anxiously called 
a feeble voice from a curtained recess, 
‘¢ Where have you been ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t scold, mamma dear, I’ve been 
toachurch. I didn’t find any blessin’, 
but just see what a beautiful lady I 
brought !"’ and she eagerly drew Miss 
Kinsley to the bedside. 

‘¢ Your little girl strayed into my pew, 


and I brought her back to you,” Leah 
hastened to explain, adding: ‘‘ You are 
ill, can I do anything for you?’’ She 


bent over the bed and gently put back the 
masses of brown hair from the delicate, 
still youthful face of the suffering woman, 

‘¢So kind,’’ she murmuréd. ‘If, if— 
I had just a little mouthful of something.” 
Then she covered her face with one thin 
hand and the tears trickled through her 
fingers. ‘I can hardly say it for shame’s 
sake, for I have never asked charity,”’ she 
continued, in a feeble, broken voice, 
‘‘but if I had food I think I could live, 
and for her sake I must get well.” 

It was the work of a second for Leah to 
reach the street. ‘‘ Drive home quickly,” 
she directed, ‘‘ and tell James to pack a 
basket of wine and food—anything nour- 
ishing. It is a case of life or death,”’ she 
added, and tears stood in her eyes. 

A group of wondering boys stood on 
the sidewalk, staring at the unwonted 
sight of an elegant equipage in that nar- 
row, dingy street, and she dispatched one 
for fuel, and another for her family phy- 
sician, who promptly responded, to. find 
Miss Kinsley, with her bonnet and gloves 
removed, her dress pinned back’ and 
covered with a coarse, but clean white 
apron, smoothing the tangle out of the 
matted brown hair of the sick woman. 

‘You! Miss Kinsley !”” he exclaimed 
with surprise. ‘‘ Of course, I knew the 
message was from you, but I did not ex- 
pect to find you here in person.”’ 
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“No; not Miss Kinsley,’’ she replied, 
‘but I trust another and a better woman, 
gne not so culpably negligent and in- 
different.” 

‘What is her ailment?’’ she asked a 
few moments after, as they stood in 
consultation at the farther side of the 
room. 

‘Nervous exhaustion from over-work 
and insufficient food,’’ he answered. 

Miss Kinsley turned to the window to 
conceal her emotion and master a little 
sob that would rise in her throat, for 
here was 2 woman who was, to all appear- 
ances, as delicately born and bred as her- 
self, and who, while she had lain on the 
roses and lilies of lifeand reveled in plenty, 
had suffered with hunger; it was unjust, 
it was cruel; and she was, in a measure, 
toblame. ‘‘I, then—do you come across 
many such cases? ’’ she asked, falteringly, 
while a rebuking conscience stared her in 
the face. She had sent money to the 
Farther Indies, she had sent it North, 
South, East and West; but right here at 
home—why, she had never thought of 
that! And with all her contributions 
she had never given, herself. How much 
suffering might not she have averted ! 

“Yes,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ far too 
many.’’ 

“Why did you never tell me?’’ she 
asked, turning upon him with quick tears 
in her eyes. 

‘‘ The ladies of your set seemed always 
to be having missionary meetings, and to 
be subscribing liberally for the good pur- 
pose,” replied the doctor, dryly. — 

“Like Mrs. Jellaby, I have only been 
able to see Africa,’’ returned Leah ; ‘* now 
I mean to look a little nearer home. And 
if you will kindly help me about this, I 
wish to provide a nurse and everything 
for this poor sufferer’s comfort.”’ 

‘After a day or so, the hospital would 
be better.”’ 

‘¢ Just as you advise, but I will be re- 
sponsible for all expense.’’ : 

Miss Kinsley remained until the nurse 
came, and inthe meantime carefully gave 
the wine and food, listening to the feebly 
told story of sorrow and privation. The 
old story, an improvident marriage, a hus- 
band who was unsuccessful in his profes- 


sion, and who, disheartened and discour-- 


aged, was an easy prey to a prevailing 
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disease, leaving his delicate wife and child 
unprovided for. 

‘¢ Have you no friends?’’ asked Leah. 

‘¢Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Jarvis, ‘‘in a 
distant State. I have no money to go to 
them, and my pride has made it impos- 
sible, so far, for me to send for them to 
witness my humiliation and privations. 
You see, I married against their wishes.”” 

‘¢ Money is, after all, a good thing; ’”’ 
was Miss Kinsley’s sententious reflection 
on her way home. Then she rapidly ar- 
ranged a generous scheme; she would 
provide a comfortable outfit for mother 
and daughter, and as soon as Mrs. Jarvis’ 
health would permit,'she would send her 
to her friends. 

‘¢T thought you never would come; ” 
querulously called Mrs. Kinsley, as Leah 
entered the room. ‘‘I have been in such 
a state of anxiety! ”’ 

‘‘T am sorry if you have been troubled 
about me ;’’ returned Leah, softly strok- 
ing her mother’shand. ‘‘ Did not James 
tell you why I was detained ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes; but he knew no particulars. I 
was afraid that you had exposed yourself 
to some infectious disease.. He said you 
were in a very common, dirty street. What 
possessed you to go there?”’ 

Then Miss Kinsley related the story of 
her morning’s experience. 

‘¢ You have always been queer, Leah,’’ 
remarked her mother, languidly. ‘ You 
never seemed to have much feeling, now, 
Iam afraid, you are going to the other 
extreme.” 

‘¢ Don’t worry, mother, but let us go to 
dinner,’”’ and with Leah on one side, and 
her maid on the other, Mrs. Kinsley went 
down to her luxurious dining-room. 

‘¢T wish little Ruth were here,” said 
Leah, absently; ‘‘I should have brought 
her home with me, only that I thought it 
might annoy you for me to do so—and 
then her mother might miss her,’”’ she 
added. 

Mrs. Kinsley dropped her spoon in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘How very inconsiderate 
in you to even think of such athing. If 
you are going to take to visiting the slums 
of the city and starting a foundlingasylum, 

ou will drive one distracted.” 

‘¢ Not so bad as that, I hope ;”” returned 
Leah, smiling a little. 

‘¢ Now, I think, I will get my nap;” 
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said her mother, as they passed out of the 
dining-room ; ‘‘I have been so worried, 
that I missed it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you would like me to play 
for you ?’’ suggested Leah, after she had 
assisted her mother up-stairs and placed 
her comfortably on the couch. 

‘*T will go down into the drawing-room 
and give you something of Mozart’s.”’ 

But after a little, Miss Kinsley left the 
piano and went to a window, and threw 
it open to let in the balmy spring air, 
and stood by it looking out at the day 
drawing to a peaceful close. 
was suffused with pale-rose and salmon 
tints, and in the West there were fleecy 
clouds of palest gold and delicate rose, as 
if all the beautitul, triumphant strains of 
music, and all the exquisite fragrance of 
Easter flowers, had arisen and taken form. 
Gradually the edges of these clouds soft- 
ened and melted into the twilight mist, 
while the low, tremulous notes of a robin 
came floating in from the trees outside, 
and with them the faint, subtle odor 
which spring always gives us as an earnest 
of summer’s largess of perfume. 

Leah’s heart felt light and buoyant; it 
had awakened from its long lethargic 
sleep of selfishness to human sympathy, 
and responded to the needs of others ; 
and she was at peace with herself, and as 
she stood with the soft light of the after- 
glow illumining her beautiful face, it 
seemed to have undergone a transforma- 
tion; a tender spirituality had taken the 
place of the cold, proud look. She was 
so absorbed with her thoughts that she 
did not hear the servant’s anfiouncement 
of a visitor, or hear the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and gave a start of 
surprise when a rich voice, full of elo- 
quent sweetness, softly repeated at her 
very side: 


A DREAM. 


The sky 


“ May the calm eve 
Of Easter leave 
A peace divine with thee.” 


The words fell on her ear like a bene. 
diction at the close of the beautiful day, 
and the softened look was still in her eyes 
when she turned to speak to the rector, 
He noticed the subtle change, and invol- 
untarily took both her hands in his own, 
saying, tenderly: 

‘¢ Leah, there has always been a barrier 
between us, but since the moment you 
drew that little child’s head to your 
shoulder, it has no longer existed. | 
offer you my love, and ask you to share 
my life.” 

Miss Kinsley’s hands trembled in the 
rector’s strong grasp, and she looked up 
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into his noble face with eyes which were 


moist with tears. 
“It wili be a life of responsibility,” 
he added ; ‘‘ there will be trials and bur- 


dens, but will you help to make them | 


light ?” 

‘¢T will try,’ answered Miss Kinsley, 
simply and humbly. ‘‘ But I’m so faulty, 
so unfit; I am not worth your taking.” 

A little later Leah went up to her 
mother’s room and bent over the couch 
tu kiss her. 

‘¢What has happened to you?’’ asked 
her mother, with surprise. ‘‘I never 
saw you look just this way before.”’ 

‘¢ Dr. Hartnell—Philip,’’ she replied, 
falteringly, has been to bring me my 
Easter blessing, to ask me to share his 
heart and life.’ 

And the congregation that the great 
bells of St. Judes’, with their solemn, yet 
joyous clangor, rang together that night, 
thought that their favorite rector never 
preached so well—they did not know that 
it was earthly love which led to spiritual 
heights. 


A Dream. 


BY JEAN MILTON. 


FELL asleep to dream of my love; 
I awoke and he was not there; ~ 

How could he appear so very near, 
Then vanish like mist in air? 


He came so close that he brushed my cheek, 
And I saw his lips part in a smile; 

A sweet content to a sigh gave vent, 
But was gone in a little while. 
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sexe HIS is your Capi- 

* taland mine. We 
Americans have 
great possessions 
f inside thesmall do- 
fy main of the ‘* dee- 
stric,’’ as a mem- 
ber of the House 
used to say; and 
from the portals of 
the old White House to 
the Capitol building, 
where mighty shafts of 
stone bear upon their 
heads mightier masses of 
white marble ; where the 
hall of eight hundred 
feet in length runs from 
end to end, in silence 
and shadow, hidden for- 
ever from the sun; and 
all the confusion of a 
nation at work goes on above. All is our 
very own! The Senate chamber, the 
House, the beautiful rooms of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the marble room 
of fluted pillars and exquisite walls of 
soft brown, veined in white, the world of 
books in the library, for you and me; the 
vast resources of the public buildings— 
all belongs to us! 

A world of eager men and women come 
and go—come and go—like no other city 
in the world. Confusing, at the first 
glance; still, in the official courtesies of 
the stately homes, the threads of society 
seem never to be tangled, but for every 
day and every night offer new and fasci- 
nating entertainments to the guest or vis- 
itor for the winter months. 

The New Year came in with society and 
wet weather ; but society lacked nothing 
in brilliancy ‘‘ for a’ that.”” The recep- 
tion at the White House, official, accord- 
ing to long usage, was elegant and dazzling 
in color and music, dress and display. 
The President and Mrs. Harrison, assisted 
by the wives of the Cabinet, received the 
Vice-President, the Diplomatic corps, the 
Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices, Judges, Senators, and members, 
followed by friends and citizens. The 
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Marine Band, in full uniform, played 
‘Hail to the Chief,’”’ as the receiving 
party passed through the wall of people in 
the crowded corridors to the ‘Blue 
Room,’ where behind them stood a long 
line of pretty girls and young madams in 
evening dress, helping to give cordiality 
and beauty to the scene. 

Our President’s wife looked unusually 
well in a new gown of pale blue satin, 
brocaded in gold; Mrs. Morton was 
queenly in pale green, brocaded in pink 
marguerites; Mrs. Miller in soft gray; 
Mrs. Noble in rose pink; Mrs. Proctor in 
black, while the two daughters of Secre- 
tary Blaine wore lovely gowns of purest, 
softest white, with violets in their belts; 
Mrs. Blaine, in deepest black, who is sel- 
dom seen this winter among her old 
friends; Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell 
Harrison looked young and charming in 
their exquisite gowns of pale pink faillé. 
The great East Room was a tropical gar- 
den of perfume, flowers and palms. The 
mantels were banked with scarlet and 
green. White azalies and creamy acacias- 
nodded from the niches in the long cor- 
ridors behind the Tiffany doors of ori- 
ental glass. One can hardly imagine the 
picture of the diplomats in their full court 
costume of their country, as they pass in, 
two by two, through the banks of flowers 
and to the delicious music of our Marine 
Band. 

We have a new attaché of the Austrian 
Legation, Count Batthary, who is a mem- 
ber of the King’s household, and whose 
suit of old rose velvet, worn under a cloak 
of white broadcloth attracted much notice. 
His top boots were of gold leather, and 
on his cap was fastened a diamond pin en- 
circling a large amethyst. The jeweled 
orders on his breast, and the gold sword 
at his side, proclaimed him a royal guest 
at the American Court. The gay plumes 
and epaulets of our officers added bursts 
of color and richness to the sombre same- 
ness of civilians. The gold helmets, and 
uniforms of gold and scarlet from France, 
the bullion embroidered coats from Italy, 
the strange costumes from Russia, Japan, 
China and Corea made New Year's day 
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at the White House a picture long to be 
remembered. 

The Coreans held their last public re- 
ception yesterday, and we shook hands 
with the pretty, odd little lady who stood 
by the door with so much simple dignity, 
and said in very good English as we left : 
‘*Good-bye”’ in a low, sweet voice, like 
alittle child. She is very short, and dark, 
with heavy oriental black hair, pinned 
low on her head with handsome pins. 
The reception robe was of rich, Corean 
brocade of pale blue, belted high up un- 
der her arms over a caaary-colored silk 
waist. She wore tan-colored silk gloves 
on her little hands, and smiled in a cor- 
dial, pleased way to all the people, who, 
for three hours, crowded into the house. 
Her husband wore the Corean cap, cone- 
shaped, and of black material on his jet- 
black hair. His coat was dark blue. He 
was a genial host, going back and forth, 
from drawing-room to tea-coom, where, 
by three American belles, the ices, tea 
and punch were served. 

The ‘talk o’ the town” has been the 
marriage of Miss Florence Audenreid, one 
of our pretty American girls, to ‘* Count 
Divonne,” who comes from the nobility of 
France, and takes with him a lovely 
Countess to his romantic castle on Lake 
Geneva. The old church of St. Matthew’s 
was crowded with diplomatic and fashion- 
able social life, to witness the solemn cere- 
mony of the Catholic wedding service. 

On the wall about the altar hung a veil 
of white lace, draped with asparagus fern 
in feathery sprays. The altar was banked 
with ascension lilies, and branches of fern. 
The side altars were buried in white 
lilies and edged with a fringe of lilies- 
of-the-valley. The lighted tapers, the 
candles in the silver candelabra, twinkled 
and shown through the tall palms, while 
the altar rail, the steps and chancel were 
banks of white hyacinths and lilies, like 
beds of snow. Wreathed in vines and 
swung wide open were gates of green, 
while the ‘‘ priedieus”’ were draped with 
white crepé to receive the kneeling bride 
and groom. 

To the delicious melody of Lohengrin, 
the small alcolytes, each bearing a lighted 
taper, marched down the aisle to meet 
the bridal party. The bride leaned on 
phe arm of Secretary Blaine, who was an 
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old friend of her father’s. Monsieur | 4 
Roustan, the French Minister, was the # 
Archbishop Corrigan per. § 


best man. 
formed the solemn marriage ceremony,” 
Never was there a more beautiful picture 
than the lovely bride in her satin gown 

glittering with silver, like fine frog 

work, underneath the soft illusion veil, 

fastened with sprays of diamonds and fall. 

ing tothe floor. Across the bosom of her 

satin bodice was pinned a delicate wild 

rose-spray of diamonds, the gift of the 

groom. The priests chanted the mass, 

the choir sang, and the rich organ notes, 

sweet and solemn, filled the church as the 

procession passed to their carriages. A 

hum of praise and satisfaction fell from 

society’s lips about the breakfast, the 

gifts, the roses and lilies, and the last 

good- byes. 

The President and family, Cabinet, and 
‘¢ the four hundred,’’ were much interested 
also, in the wedding of Miss Mildred, 
daughter of Chief Justice Fuller, to Mr, 
Wallace, of Tacoma, Washington, at St. 
John’schurch. Twenty-five years before, 
the Rev. Dr. Weston had married the 
father and mother of the bride, and when 
he laid his hands upon the head of the 
beautiful daughter, in prayer and blessing, 
his voice trembled with emotion, and 
many a father and mother felt a thrill of 
tenderness. Miss Mildred was a stately, 
handsome bride, and although the cheery 
home of our Chief Justice is filled with 
lovely girls, she will be sadly missed. 
Another sister will soon follow her ex- 
ample. 

The President’s reception to the Diplo- 
matic Corps, at the White House, was a 
most brilliant event. The elegance of court 
costumes, in color and fabric; the long 
army of foreigners, with their wives in 
wondrous gowns of wondrous tints; the 
flashing of jewels and the glitter of uni- 
forms, were unsurpassed by anything in 
Washington. The grand ball given by 
the Mexican Minister, Sefior Romero, 
was the gala féte of the winter, and at- 
tended by hundreds. Guests came from 
all parts of our country, and the Madame 
herself opened the ball with the Mexican 
Secretary, in the slow, dreamy musical 
dance of the city of Mexico, which we 
saw danced by the native Mexicans years 
ago in a little camp in the mountains. 
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Amid the gayety of banquets, dinners, 
and balls, Washington was stricken dumb 
at news of Secretary Windom’s death. 
Few men could have passed out of Ameri- 
can life whose loss would have been so 
deeply and widely felt. In Congress or 
Cabinet, in private life, as a friend or 
comrade, he was beloved, trusted, and 
needed. Through all his long public life 
no stain has ever touched his character, 
official or private. He was among usa 
Christian gentleman. Grandly firm for 
temperance, for missions, for truth and 
charity; for the progressive work of the 
Gospel everywhere. 

When the long procession of eighty 
carriages wound its way to the beautiful 
Rock Creek Cemetery, just outside the 
city, with its precious dead, never did 
the sunshine fall more tenderly; never 
did the birds sing more sweetly in the 
bare tree tops than on this May day in 
February. With uncovered heads the 
multitude stood silent in the soft, sweet 
air, and felt the day to be a benediction 
of peace upon the pure man whom they 
loved to honor. 

The half-masted flags, the silent city of 
suspended business, the heavy black drap- 
eries on the gray granite pillars of the 
Treasury Building, the crowds of hushed 
people about the residence and church, 
all told the sad story of death to one the 
nation honored. 

The earth was covered with a heavy 
carpet of soft green pine, and the grave 
lined with branches of palm and pine 
trees. Every spot of winter earth was 


concealed by the gifts of loving friends. 
The lilies, roses, and hyacinths bloomed 
like a heavenly garden above the dead ; 
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and the long cordon of purple violets, 
given by the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Windom, was wrapped about the casket. 

So we cover the ‘‘ blessed dead’? with 
our winter violets and send away the 
beautiful bride with their fragrance and 
beauty, and life, and love, and death, go 
on, and on, the very same, to all of us, 

Washington is quite an intellectual, as 
well as a social centre. Our interests are 
so varied and wide, that the National 
Capital must draw to itself high intel- 
lectual forces, and through many repre- 
sentative men and women of the world, 
we are made strong in mental, as well as 
social culture. Women at the Capital 
have a new club house in the home of 
‘¢ Wimodaughses,’’ 1406 G street. It is 
a new organization, of a joint stock com- 
pany, and will issue stock not to exceed 
$200,000. It isa grand plan and pro- 
nounced a success, doing credit to the 
busy, brainy women who planned it. The 
building contains a library, reading and 
reception rooms, art gallery, rooms for 
classes, and all modern facilities for in- 
struction and amusement. It already has 
classes in art, needle-work, French, Ger- 
man, shcrthand, painting, etc. For 
students, for strangers and friends, its 
cozy cheery parlors, with easy chairs, a 
bright fire, plenty of boeks and maga- 
zines, it is delightful and home-like. 

Beside the various societies and gather- 
ings who make this their headquarters, 
Mrs. Harriet Coolridge has established a 
successful guide and information bureau. 
Our strongest and best women are the 
directors. 

MARGARET SPENCER, 
Washington, D.C. 
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“As Long as the Sapphire Shines.” 


BY LILLIAN A. NORTH. 







PON opening but a few lines 
met her gaze: ‘‘I am content 
only in your happiness. Think 
of me no more until you need a 
friend. ARTHUR LEIGHTON.” 

‘« But if you wd/, wear my sapphire.” 

It flashed upon Miss Hastings as she 
read, that Sydney must have taken liber- 
ties with her hasty answer, and all the 
pride within her swelled at the thought 
of her private message being exhibited to 
another. How dare he doit? He must 
have shown her note to Leighton. How 
else could he make the discovery that 
would lead him to word her such a note? 
It was beneath what she had expected of 
the man she loved, to betray her confi- 
dence. And yet, Leighton in his modesty 
- might have released her without an appeal 
from Sydney. Such a thing was fossible 
of such aman. But her cogitations were 
interrupted. A deep-toned, manly voice 
was sounding near. It was the one voice 
that made music in her young and eager 
soul. Doubts fled, surmises were no 
more, as she realized her liberty, and the 
happiness, despite his faults, there was 
for her in the presence of the owner of 
that voice. 

‘* What matters aught save that we 
love with one accord?”’ she murmured. 
‘* What did I hear them sing about it not 
so long ago? 

‘There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.’ 


And should it prove a dream? 
who can forego it while it lasts?’’ 


Well, 


III. 


It had been snowing without abatement 
for three continuous days and nights. 
The country had not known such wind 
and storm for years. It formed an epoch 
in climatic history, a time of hardship, 
suffering, and distress for many. The 
Middle States could hardly believe their 
senses in the midst of such -abnormal 
‘severity. But it passed, and they found 
they had weathered it, though not with- 
out great loss. 


On the fourth morning the sun broke 


throvgh the clouds, and glinted with 
golden splendor, on a cold, white mass of 
earth. Underneath the snow were buried 
fences, landmarks, barns and huts. Pep. 
ple on the hill-tops were snowed in, and 
passage was made difficult in every part 
by mountain after mountain of pure white 
drift. 

Miss Hastings knew in a vague way 
that the snow was there, but the three 
days of blizzard might almost have been 
sunshine to her. In the warm, bright 
home rooms, beside the hearth, in the 
caressing atmosphere of her first love, the 
girl’s brown eyes were blinded by a 
dreamy in-born light to all the horrors of 
that whirling snow-storm. 

Her father was a little shocked to find 
his daughter’s heart lost to another, and 
disappointed within himself that her 
choice should have been other than 
Leighton. But his darling pleaded for 
her handsome lover, as he had never 
known her plead in all her life before, 
and he at length gave his reluctant con- 
sent to an engagement. Miss Lane, hear- 
ing of her friend’s wayward affections, 
proved harder to persuade than Mr. Hast- 
ings himself. She glanced at the sapphire 
glow that enveloped Laura’s hand, and 
reproach looked from her bright, dark eyes, 
and reverberated in hertones. Miss Hast- 
ings chafed under this non-appreciation, 
and absence of congratulations from her 
cherished friend; but Amy was not to be 
won over from her own independent way 
of thinking, and took many opportunities 
to express her dissatisfaction. She was 
doing so the second morning after the 
storm, and Laura, happy and heart full, re- 
sented the jar in her felicitoussurroundings. 

‘*T saw you together last night, Laura. 
And he held the hand that bears the sap- 
phire ring. Oh, dear, how could you!” 
and in her earnestness, Amy caught her 
breath in something that sounded like a 
sob, and her bright eyes grew a little 
blind with feeling. 

Laura was too absorbed to note her 
friend’s great interest in Leighton, and 
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“AS LONG AS THE SAPPHIRE SHINES.” 


a the sob that shook Miss Lane’s frame fell 


‘on deaf ears. If she had been herself, 
her instinct would have scented a deeper 
meaning in it all, and she would have 
suspected that Arthur Leighton had won 
4 heart unsought, and that of her girl 
fiend Amy Lane. But love makes the 
best natures selfish to all else, and Miss 
Hastings was no better than the average. 
She only laughed uncomfortably at first, 
and then grew alittle resentful and the girl- 
ish interview concluded a little stormily. 

‘The ring is mine, Amy,”’ she said, in 
her clearest and coldest tones; ‘‘ and 
what is mine is his!’’ Then she left her, 
and descended to the breakfast room. 
Sydney was there before her. 

““My own,”’ he said, advancing to 
meet her, ‘‘ you look troubled ?”’ 

She laughed, but there was no music in 
her mirth. 

With one of the swift, impulsive move- 
ments to which his passion so often gave 
birth, his arms enclosed her slight form, 
and his dark face bent over hers. ‘‘See, 
darling, this is the second day after the 
storm. People are unburying themselves. 








Ishall regard it as an ill-omen if you are 
less bright than the awakening world,” 
Sydney was always a little metaphorical 
in his speech to her; but it became him, 
where it would have sat ill on others. 
“Come,’’ he went on; ‘‘let us steal an 
early breakfast, and try the sleigh. There 
are some abroad.”’ r 

Every event in the course of that ride 
was impressed on Laura’s brain in the 
years that followed, as clearly as on the 
day itself. He lifted her bodily, fleecy 
wrappings as well, to her seat, and drew 
the carriage rugs about her with unwonted 
care—a care so gentle and respectful that 
involuntarily it reminded her of Leighton. 
She drew the loose glove off her hand. 
The bright sun’s rays caught his ring. 
Ever, it seemed to her fancy, when her 
hand was uncovered, some light would 
strike it as now, and draw after it that pale 
blue line of glow. It was not a flash, but 
a pale, soft beam, as clear as the rays of 
the moon herself. It fell athwart her 
companion now. He noticed it. 

‘What a pure specimen! It almost 
puts mine into the shade.”’ 

With a quick denial she encased her 
hand once more in its warm covering, 
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and the horses bounded forward, while the 
light weight of the vehicle behind skimmed 
like a dart over the whiteness. The 
animals were fresh from the stable con- 
finement during the protracted storm. 
Thekeen, bright air half intoxicated them. 
They scarcely felt the weight of the sleigh 
behind them, but pranced and swerved as 
though free of trappings. One of these 
side bounds was as unfortunate as it was 
unexpected. The animals swerved from 
the clear track, and the sleigh jumped 
over a high drift and overturned. Quick 
and experienced, Sydney jumped to the 
ground in time, but his companion was 
thrown out precipitately. The horses 
stood, finding their burden would not 
draw so lightly when on its side, and the 
young man hastened to Miss Hastings. 

‘¢ T don’t know what is in the beasts,” 
he murmured, as he bent over her with 
anxious face. ‘‘Such a nasty trick to 
play us! Are you quite sure you are not 
hurt, Laura ?’”’ 

‘¢ Quite,’’ she cried, brightly. ‘‘ They 
are only a little gay. I rather enjoy it. 
No, thank you. I can get up quite easily 
if you will give me your hand;”’ for he 
was about to raise her in his arms. The 
hand she held out to him was the one she 
had uncovered before. The ‘glove was 
gone entirely now. He caught the sap-° 
phirine glow, and, for a moment, drew his 
hand across his eyes. It was so startingly 
brilliant against that glinting: whiteness, 
and the fair hand it adorned. 

‘¢I do not like your ring,” he said, 
impulsively, as he brushed the light snow 
from her wraps and righted the sleigh. 

She flushed perceptibly, jumped into 
the sleigh without his assistance, and 
pushed her one bare hand under the rug. 
‘¢ It is unfortunate then,’’ she told him, in 
a low tone, ‘‘ that I have lost my glove in 
the fall. I do not see it anywhere, do 
you ?”’ 

He did not; but colored at her apol- 
ogetic murmur, and made a contrite little 
speech himself. 

‘¢ You know,’’ she said, a soft conscious 
glow upon her fair face, ‘‘I—I would do 
anything—everything to please you. Tell 
me, shall I take the ring off? It matters 
not to me, so that you are at rest about 
it. I will lose it in the snow if you will 
but say the word.” With all her pride 
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and beauty she was strangely humble in 
her love. 

It struck her companion with more force 
now than ever before. How unlike a 
woman to yield so willingly to his ridic- 
ulous whim! His heart beat a little 
quicker with a sense of what that yielding 
meant for him. 

She thought he hesitated. ‘‘I will do 
with it what you say,” she said again. 
And then, ‘‘ you do not believe me? 
Maurice, Maurice!” (He turned at the 
sound of his Christian name. It was not 
often she used it. But well might his 
dark eyes light at her tone). ‘‘I am 
afraid—to—to sound a// I would do for 
you. Try me!” 

Her words gave him pain—the keenest 
pain he had ever known. ‘‘ My darling, 
I would not use such power if it were 
mine. But,’’ hardly knowing what he 
said, ‘‘ your trial may come sooner than 
you know. A man, at his best, is never 
quite pure enough for a woman’s first 
heart love.”’ 

She heard with a vague fear creeping 
on her, and stole closer to him. ‘‘ But, 
Maurice, you love me ?”’ 

‘« Better than life, better than my soul’s 
inheritance.’’ He gathered the ribbons 
in one hand, threw the disengaged arm 
about her, and sought her lips with his 
own. 

In the wild, delirious thrillthat possessed 
her, she felt she could die thus content, 
the white lonely snow around, at his side, 
in his passionate embrace. Happiness in 
excess, even as misery in its worst extreme, 
will carry Aumans past and beyond the 
natural desire for life. 

At last his arm half released her, and 
she shivered. ‘‘ Don’t,” she said, half 
wildly, ‘‘I want your support always— 
always, How cruel the snow looks this 
morning. Suppose there should be some 
one buried under it here—even here, close 
to us.’”’ 

His arm enclosed her, firmly, pro- 
tectingly again. ‘‘Sweetheart, what 
troubles you? I have never seen you so 
unnerved before.” 

She did not seem to heed his words, 
but her eyes were locking across the snow. 

*«See, Maurice,’’ she said, suddenly ; 
‘that is a woman’s shawl just peeping 

above that drift !’”’ 


SAPPHIRE SHINES.” 


He followed the direction of her ga; ‘ . 
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‘¢ You are mistaken, darling; it is only dead 
part of the tree’s spreading root. Yq_ “! 
must not grow fanciful, child.”’ “7D sunt 

‘¢Child!’”? she murmured, after him, § ba5 © 
‘© You have never called me that befor, § 12" 
Why now, when I feel years older sing § ‘0th 
the morn?” She turned her fair, prouj | 514- 
face to him, and let her brown eyes wom shoo 
der at his paleness. ‘* You are lookingat hope 
that shawl, Maurice; I am sure it zs one by h 
We shall be out of sight in a moment more, § 108 5 
Do not let us pass it.” m 

Mechanically he checked the horse, § ™e™ 
and placed the ribbons in her hand, She § Jet 
smiled on him as he descended and § YO 
plunged through the snow; but his dark J ¥H¢ 
eyes were grave, troubled, ard filled with Sl 
an unutterable reproach as they met hers, § 
But he went, and presently returned. poo! 

She started and gave a little exclama. § ¥4 
tion at sight of him. His face, despite § ™%™ 
its tan, would have borne comparison with § P°° 
the whiteness around them. His hand § %° 
shook as he rested it against the side of § 18 
the sleigh, and his eyes looked wildly at } the 
her as he murmured: ‘ 

‘‘Darling, it is a woman. But the § #84 
snow is the warmest covering she will ever anc 
feel again.”’ ing 

Miss Hastings shuddered. pet 

‘¢She is dead, you mean. Poorcreaturel 
Maurice, you must bring her to the sleigh, J th 
We cannot leave her here.”’ fin 

“Anguish succeeded the wild look inhis § th 
eyes as he heard her. de 

‘‘No, no,” he muttered. ‘‘Theshock § 0 
of a dead wcman’s presence so near will § W! 
harm you. Itshall not be. Nothing can § th 
harm her now. We will drive on, and bo 
notify the authorities.” 

«I will not hear of it,” she said tohim. J of 
‘‘She has been lying there alone quite | #2 
long enough. I shall not be satisfied till | “© 
you bring her to the sleigh.”’ a 

He took her hand and pleaded. T 

‘«Sweetheart, as you love me, do not I 
persist. I will not answer for the conse- 
quences. Leave thismatter tome. Did | 
you not say you would do scmewhat for d 
my sake just now? This, I ask of 
you.” a 

She shook her head slowly. “‘Anything | 1 
—anything you may ask that only concerns h 
myself. But this means the suffering of | P 
another.” 2 
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dead ?”’ 

‘How can you tell? You may mistake 
numbness for death. Look, I believe she 
has changed her position.’” 

Involuntarily he turned his eyes back 
to the spot he had left. It was as she had 
said—the woman had moved. A tremor 
shook his strong frame as he gazed. All 
hope was gone. She must be rescued 
by him now, and taken to her—his darl- 
ing’s—home. 

‘Laura,’ he said, with a gasp, ‘¢ re- 
member, it is you who force me to sub- 
ject you to this shock. Even now, if 
you say the word, I can get aid else- 
where.”’ 

She could not understand him. It 
seemed so inhuman to want to leave a 
poor woman yonder in the snow. She 
was young, strong, well-protected. A 
moment might turn the balance with that 
poor creature buried in the cold, freezing 
snow. Was she to bar this woman’s open- 
ing back to life. No; not even to please 
the assiduous care of a lover. 

‘¢ See, Maurice,’’ she cried, ‘* she stirs 
again. If you will not goto her, I must,”’ 
and her brown eyes flashed on his unwill- 
ing figure for the moment with something 
very like anger. 

He waited for no more, but went, 
though it was worse than death to him to 
find that woman there, and take her to 
the presence of the one his heart held 
dear. He shivered as he raised the stiff 
form, whose untidy garments were caked 
with snow, in his arms, and wished that 
the frozen drift might have covered them 
both ere this had come to pass. 

‘¢ There,’’ said the sweet, clear tones 
of Miss Hastings’ voice, ‘‘lay her so, 
against me. You have as much as you 
can do to control the horses. They are 
so impatient at waiting. Poor creature ! 
There could have been no rest for me had 
I left you to the snow: bank.”’ 

She drew the tattered shawl from the 
face it half-hid, but shivered, and imme- 
diately replaced it. 

He watched her like one in a dream, 
and at her late movement shivered too. 
Then, as he took his seat beside her, let 
his eyes dwell for one moment with com- 
passionate tenderness on her,and the next 
murmured mechanically : 

Voi. CXXII—No, 25. 
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‘¢ Laura, where shall I drive ?”’ 

She regarded him with wonder and 
astonishment, as the one word, ‘* Home!”’ 
escaped her lips. 

He gathered up the ribbons, gave the 
impatient animals headway, and they flew 
homeward over the hard, white path 
with flashing speed. But all through the | 
return journey his eyes never once sought 
hers again, but remained fixed ahead. 

‘He is really tenacious of his own 
opinion,’ she thought, ‘‘and desires to 
let me know that I have crossed it. But, 
how could any one with a spark of feeling 
do less than I have done?”’ and she turned 
her attention to the woman they had res- 
cued. The shawl had slipped or been 
pushed from her face—and what a face it 
was! It had been handsome once, and 
was young still, but the repulsive marks of 
dissipation had well-nigh obliterated its 
original claim to beauty. The black, 
sunken eyes were half-open, and rested 
blankly on Miss Hastings. She did not 
know her. But from her the eyes wan- 
dered to her companion, and remained 
fixed on him with a horrible recognition 
inthem! A faintness seized Laura, as 
she saw that look deepen and grow, and © 
she let her gaze wander from the woman 
to her lover’s face. He had not seen; for 
his eyes were fixed on space ahead, and 
his white face, almost blank in its fixed 
expressionless despair. She opened her 
lips to speak, but the words froze in her 
throat, and, with a sort of numb paraly- 
sis of fear creeping over her, she noted 
they were fast nearing home. 

At the door they were met by a groom. 

‘¢ Never mind the horses,’ said Miss 
Hastings to him. ‘‘ Here is a poor woman 
we found in the snow. Carry her to the 
housekeeper’s room, and say for me that 
she is to have every comfort.’’ 

The man obeyed, and the woman was 
borne away, with her bleared, dark eyes 
fixed on Sydney till she disappeared. 

Miss Hastings gently set aside her 
lover’s assisting arm, and jumped unaided 
to the ground. He followed her indoors. 
She murmured some little excuse, and 
would have left him, but he detained her 
with the almost pleading request, ‘‘ You 
will come back to me soon?”’ 

She turned to him, and the keen pain 
and despair so lately imprinted on his 
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face made her own heart throb and ache 
with double meaning. Involuntarily she 
drew closer to him, as though to relieve 
him, and then drew quickly back. 

He saw the movement, and smiled a 
bitter smile. 

«Yes, I will see you after my patient,” 
she said, recovering, and then bounded 
up the wide staircase. He saw her white 
hand lightly touch the balustrade as she 
mounted. On one slim finger the sap- 
phire shone, and the blue glow entered 
his eyes and half blinded them. He 
moved away toward the library. Mr. 
Hastings was absent, and the room was 
deserted atthis hour. He entered, turned 
the key in the lock and threw himself 
heavily into a low chair. The sun shone 
brightly through the windows, from which 
the heavy curtains were well-drawn. Out- 

-side, a few little snow-birds perched on 
the sill pecked the frozen whiteness. He 
lay back in his seat watching them, and 
all unconscious of the time. He had not 
even removed his heavy overcoat, but lay 
back with the face and demeanor of a 
man awaiting his doom. 

___ A low knock on the door aroused him. 
Without a word he rose and opened it. 
Miss Hastings entered. She was wrapped 
in soft white cashmere, with a face as 
colorless as it. 

*«She is dead,” she said to him, ‘‘ the 
woman we found. I do not think she 
had been in the house more than an hour 
when she gave aloud cry and fell forward 
on her face. When we raised her she was 
dead. I do not know what caused so 
sudden a death, unless it were the change 
from such bitter cold to house warmth. 
Her limbs were all frozen stiff when they 
brought her in.’’ She paused, and looked 
around as if in fear and inward pain. 
** Maurice, Maurice, my love, oh help 
me!”’ 

He sprang forward at her cry, but she 
recovered with her own effort, and re- 
pulsed him ere he reached her side. 

‘* She said strange things about you ere 
she died, and bade me bring you this 
document. Forgive me that I am, perforce, 
made the bearer of a false woman’s charge 
against you!” and she fell on her knees 

‘I do not doubt you, love. 

Believe me, and refute the charge, so that 

—that I may tell them all.” 
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‘* Do not kneel to me, Laura,’’ he said, 
slowly, and with evident effort. ‘I would # 
raise you in these arms, but that by every” 
law of our civilized land they have g 





right to clasp no other woman’s form saye the a 
that of the one you made me bear hither got “ 
to your own home-shelter. Better for § ™ ’ 
both of us had she died in the snow-drift, i 
ere her shame had touched your purity,” if suc 

At his words, the white figure swayed troubl 
unsteadily, and the lustrous brown secure 
looked wildly out from a face of the pal. to the 
lor of death. ‘* Your wife!” she mur ther 
mured, in dull aching tones, and steadied went 
herself against a massive table. sloeut 

His eyes wandered to where she stood, the i 
an unutterable, passionate longing in their - me th 
depth; but he did not approach. *] ia g 
would rather be dead now than here to me. 
tell you this; ’’ he went on, ‘for I can. this 1 
not hope that you will see as I have seen, § iv, 
It is too true. That woman called me Eo 
husband. I, myself, asked her to bear § jyic 
the name I offered you. Do not take it § mya 
so much to heart, Laura,’’ for she had ie | 
sunk upon her knees and hidden her face § yng 
upon a lounge. ‘‘I will not make the #4 
story long, and after it you may judgeme § _ i¢ 
as you will. She was once young and disgr 
beautiful, though not with your beauty. §f 4.34 
I married her in an impulsive moment, H 
ignorant of the seeds of corruption that § , 4, 
lay buried in her incommon with the rest § aon 
of her dissolute family. I pitied herin § 4.4 
her surroundings, and in an evil moment § ¢,. 
took her to myself. When it was too §4,,, 
late I found my mistake. I tried every 4. 
means in man’s power to reclaim her; § 4, 
but, at last, smarting under the disgrace § 4, 
her conduct subjected me to, I consigned § , , 
her to a home for inebriates, and started 9 gy. 
out to begin life anew. I knew that mar- you 
riage was not for me, and I scarcely re- § up 


gretted it, till—till I met you.’”’ He 
paused, laid aside his coat, and drew his 
handkerchief across his brow, where the 
cold sweat stood. 

‘«That was why,” continuing, ‘‘I did 
not seek to renew your acquaintance. But 
one day I received a certificate of death 
fromthe Home. My wife had escaped, 
and in a drunken fury, drowned herself. 
I sent on funds to settle all expenses at- 
tending her burial, and then—not till then 
—accepted, and availed myself of your 
father’s invitation to visit you here. What 
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i i more is there to tell? The ‘death’ of 
|B my wife was arranged through her own 
ort 


and the perfidy of an attendant at 
the Home in which I placed her. She 
free; roamed the world disgracing 
me, and at last found me out here. She 
leaded for a home to herself, and a set- 
tled income, and on her knees swore that 
if such I would provide, she would never 
trouble me more, and also help me to 
secure adivorce. I drew up a statement 
to that effect, and gave her money till fur- 
ther settlement could be made. She 
went. That evening, under fear of dis- 
closure, I was driven to tell a lie to hide 
the identity of* my visitor. You blame 
me that I did not tell you all before. I 
was afraid that you should shrink from 
me. From that day of her visit here till 
this I have not seen her. She must have 
given way to her old habits on receiving 
money from me, and have been too in- 
toxicated to shelter herself from the storm. 
That is all. A base, shameful, tale; and 
oe I hid till I could hide it no longer. 
And now you know, it is for you to say if 
wehave anything longer in common—if 
-if your feelings will outlast the—the 
disgrace attendant on me through my 
dead wife.”’ 

He ceased, and she rose to her feet with 
ashudder. To her innate pride it was a 
moment fraught with bitterest pain. She 
had unhesitatingly given the love of her 
lifeto this man, and he had asked it, 
knowing that another lived, whose right- 
fous and just dueit was. This man, above 
all others, had she raised, as on a pinna- 
cle. He fell the lower for it now. With 
aface so blanched he scarcely knew it, 
she moved towards the door. ‘‘I trusted 
you,’? she murmured low, as if in pain. 
“Despite my habitual careless indiffer- 
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ence to others, there was deepest confi- 
dence in me for you. I would have 
answered for your loyalty with my very 
soul, But now, from your own lips— 
however excusable may appear the fault 
—I learn you have deceived me.” 

Her words stabbed him like a knife. 
He took one or two passionate strides in 
her direction, but she waved him back. 

‘* You suffer, and have suffered ; I suf- 
fer, too. But love is worthless without 
trust, and how can I trust again? To the 
household ; to them all, when I left the 
dead woman, your guilt seemed plain, yet 
I, in my blindness, vowed you could refute 
it, and promised to go back and throw 
the lie in their very teeth. How can I 
face them now? Yet I inust do it, and 
none can help me; no—not even you!’’ 
She smiled a weary, heart-breaking smile, 
and moved from the room slowly, sadly, 
like some stricken thing. 

At the door of her room, hours later, a 
low knock came, and Amy’s voice called 
softly, ‘‘ Laura, let me in?” 

‘*No, no. You can none of you help 
me. I must be alone.’? Then summon- 
ing her courage as best she might, ‘‘ Tell 
me, Amy, tell me, is he still here?”’ 

‘¢ He has not left the library since you 
saw him,” was the low reply. ‘But, 
dear, your father will be home soon. He 
will want an explanation. Had you not 
better let me in ?”’ , 

‘No, no. When my father comes, send 
him to me for an explanation. Let none 
tell him anything till he has first seen me. 
Please, Amy, go now. ‘Tis the only ser- 
vice you can do me.” 

Miss Lane drew an unhappy sigh, and 
left the room door. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY MAURICE GORDON. 


is coming 
’ down the 
road.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Ma- 
dam Ange, 
impossible; 
does any one 
ever come this 
way?’’ there 
was a sus- 
picion of dis- 
content in the girl’s lazy voice. 

Madam Ange looked at her medi- 
tatively. 

‘‘Ainsi/ You are tired of the country 
already! I knew you would be, Mignon. 
I said to your father, ‘Monsieur Living- 
stone, she will be longing for home before 
twelve days have gone,’ and, voz/d, this is 
but the fourth, and you complain that no 
one ever comes this way. It is too lonely 
here, perhaps ; if we were nearer toatown, 
or to neighbors, you might like it; but 
as it is, you are not content. I shall have 
to send you back to the city.” 

Mignon laughed, and pushed her foot- 
stool closer to madam’s easy chair. ‘é If 
you were in earnest,’’ she said, with quiet 
assurance, ‘‘ I should be heart- broken, for 
you know how tired I am of the city; 
but I really believe you are glad to have 
me. Iam not much trouble, am I?” the 
soft eyes, whose glance had won many a 
heart, were lifted shyly to madam’s face. 

‘¢ Trouble! How could you be? As 
you say, Mignon, I am glad to have you.” 
She laid her hand caressingly on the girl’s 
bright head. ‘I only hope you will be 
happy with me; when you wrote asking 
if you might spend awhile with me and 
rest, you don’t know how pleased I was. 
What did your friends think of your go- 
ing to visit the old woman who had nursed 
you as a baby? ‘They were surprised, 
weren’t they?” 

*« I never told them; they would have 
bothered me with letters; no one but 
papa has my address.” 
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ciety!” 





‘*Yes,’”’ she answered, absently, “ byt 
you must remember that it was Lent; be 
sides,” with the thoughtful courtesy that 
was characteristic, ‘‘I had not forgottes 
the charming times I had here long ago,” 

Madam Ange beamed. ‘‘ You have no 
changed atall, Mignon; you are the sam 
sweet tempered child I always knew; 
sometimes, when I read in the papers of 
the ‘ beautiful Miss Livingstone,’ I would 
say to myself, and that is Mignon ; I won 
der if she is very different now ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I am not; are you glad?” 

‘‘Very glad, indeed, chére enfant, 





Where did you get that dress ?”’ 

Mignon rose to her feet, and stood with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, await 
ing criticism. 

‘¢ Rough, blue linen, and narrow, white) 
stripes ; why, Marie Divan, the butcher's 
daughter, has one made exactly that 
way.” 

Mignon laughed gleefully. ‘‘ Any one 
seeing me in this simple frock, and my 
broad-brimmed hat, would imagine I was 
a genuine country girl, would they not? 
So, for one short month, it is good-by to 
fashion and to Katharine Livingstone ; for 
awhile I shall play at simplicity.’ 

She kissed her finger-tips to Madam 
Ange, and sauntered across the wide, 
vine-wreathed gallery, down the low steps, 
to the grassy yard beyond; at the front 
gate, she paused and looked idly over into 
the road. 

There was not much to be seen; a few 
lazy cattle grazing at the hayou’s edge; a 
peddler’s cart jogging comfortably along 
through the dust; and in the distance, 
moving slowly and with evident difficulty, 
the ‘‘somebody,’”’ whom Madam Ange 
had descried. 

As he drew near, she made out that he 
was a young man, and a very handsome 
one, at that. She was so filled with won 


der, that any well-favored mortal should} 
have found his way to this remotecountry} 
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, on the lonely Brulée road, that she 


f watched him approach with more interest 
#ithan she usually vouchsafed to any one. 


‘He was a tall young fellow, and it did not 
require much penetration to see that he 
was a gentleman; just now he was very 
pale, there were lines of suffering about 
his mouth. 

“« My good girl,’’ he said, as he came up, 
pausing to steady himself against the low 
fence, ‘‘ I havesprained my ankle; I can- 
not go further, do you think they will take 
me in at the house yonder, until I am 
rested and able to go on?”’ 

At the unexpected ‘‘my good girl,”’ 
she had flushed angrily, but the next mo- 
ment, remembering that it was not strange, 
that at a casual glance he had mistaken 
her; she recovered herself, and answered 
with all the hesitation of an ignorant, 
country girl unused to gentlemen’s so- 
ciety: ‘*I think, sir, Madam Ange will 
be glad to welcome you.” 

He started violently ; the low, cultured 
tones were scarcely what he had antici- 
pated. ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said, 
trying hard to see the face beneath its 
sheltering hat-brim, ‘‘ but I do not under- 
stand the latch; it is charmingly old- 
fashioned, will you explain the mystery 
tome? I am quite worn out, I had no 
idea a little twist could hurt so much.”’ 

She silently pushed open the heavy 
gate, but when he had entered the yard, 
she turned and fled swiftly up the walk to 
where Madam Angesat peacefully knitting. 

‘“‘Madam Ange,’’ she cried, softly, 
but eagerly, ‘‘there is a poor fellow out- 
side who has hurt his foot; he wants you 
to let. him stay here until to morrow; 
and what do you think, I know him, that 
is, 1 know who he is! He is the brother 
of one of my girl friends; he has been 
abroad for several years, but I have seen 
his picture; I cannot be mistaken. Be- 
sides Anna told me he meant to take a 
walking tour through Louisiana when he 
returned.”’ 

Madam Ange laid her knitting aside. 
She was never excited. ‘‘ Well,’’ shesaid, 

glancing up into the girl’s expressive face, 
“you have a favor to ask, what is it?”’ 

Mignon’s brown eyes danced. ‘‘ Only 
sthis; don’t tell him whol am; let him 
think I am really acountry girl. I should 
to like to see what would happen.”’ 
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‘«Ts that quite right?’”’ 

‘Qh, it is only for a night, where is 
the harm? dear Madam Ange, please do 
as I ask?” 

Thus entreated Madam Ahge was fain to 
consent, though with many inward qualms. 

‘* However,’’ she told herself, as she 
went down to the steps to meet her unin- 
vited guest, ‘‘if Mignon wishes it, and as 
it is only for one night—”’ 

But the little twist proved to be a very 
serious sprain, and the ‘‘one night’s 
stay ’’ at the old country house lengthened 
out into more than a dozen days. The 
young man’s dismay was almost ludicrous. 
~ ‘*To think I should bother you like 
this,”’ he cried one evening when Madam 
Ange went to help him out on to the cool 
gallery, ‘‘will this troublesome ankle 
never be well again?’”’ 

“‘If you will rest quietly, and not 
worry, you will soon be all right.’’ 

‘« Rest quietly! my dear madam, you 
seem to forget that I am imposing on 
your hospitality.’”’ 

‘¢ Poof, if you donot mind our country 
fare, you are welcome to stay. Come, 
let me give you my arm. Mignon, chére 
enfant, tidy up the couch, will you?’’ 

Mignon, whose dotted calico frock was 
a marvel in the way of simplicity, de- 
murely obeyed ; Grant, watching her as 
she tossed up the tumbled pillows, and 
straightened out the linen cover, told him- 
self that he had never seen a fairer face; 
for the fiftieth time, perhaps, he glanced 
wonderingly from madam’s coarse, kindly 
countenance, to Mignon’s exquisite high- 
bred features. At first he had been sorely 
puzzled to understand the connection be- 
tween these two; but on the second day 
after his arrival, he had heard Madam 
Ange call for something from an inner 
room, and Mignon tripping lightly down 
the corridors to her, had answered back, 
‘¢Qne moment, Sante Marie, I am com- 
ing.’’ Sante Marie. Madam Ange Mig- 
non’s aunt, it was almost incredible ! 

‘‘As I said before, if you will rest quietly, 
you will soon feel stronger; there is no 
need for you to tire yourself, just lie still, 
and let Mignon talk to you.” 

Mignon smiled, and dragged her favor- 
ite footstool forward; she was evidently 
willing to do her share toward enteftain- 
ing him. 
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**You are so good to me,” he cried, 


gratefully, ‘‘and beyond the fact that I 
say I am Donald Grant from New Or- 
leans, what do you know about me?” 

‘¢ Your face is an honest one,’’ the girl 
said, gazing at him with calm, critical eyes. 
*¢ You would not deceive us, would you?”’ 

**I deceive you? Heaven forbid; if 
you knew me better, you would long ago 
have found out that 1 abhor deception of 
any kind.” 

She put up her hand to shade her face, 
the afternoon sun was annoying. 

** How well you embroider,’’ he said, a 
moment later, ‘‘and how nice it is for 
you to work out here in the open air; 
now, if you were like my sister and her 
friends you would be afraid of the glare.” 

A peculiar expression flitted across her 
face. ‘* How do you know that I am not 
careful of my complexion? You must 
understand that I was for three years at 
the convent.’”’ She blessed the chance 
that enable her to make this statement 
truthfully. 

‘*Were you?” he exclaimed, impul- 
sively, ‘‘then that explains.” 

‘« Explains what?” lifting a pair of 
wondering eyes. 

‘* Why you are so unlike other country 
girls I have met; do you know if you 
should wear some soft shimmering gown, 
with diamonds sparkling at your throat, 
and glistening here and there in your 
brown hair, not one of the New Orleans 
girls could outshine you; not even the 
beautiful Miss Livingstone herself! ’’ 

Mignon’s thread snapped. 

‘*Who is she? she asked. Do you 
know her ?”’ 

*“No, that is the odd thing, for she is 
my sister’s best friend. Anna fairly 
raved about her, but I have been abroad 
for several years, and we have only lived 
in New Orleans since last winter. We 
are Baltimoreans.”’ 

‘*But, surely, you have seen her 
picture ?”’ 

Grant’s lip curled. ‘‘ My lady has her 
* little whims,’’ he said, ‘‘ and one of them 
is never to have her photograph taken.” 

Mignon’s work slipped to the floor. 
She rested her clasped hands on her knee. 

Tell me about her,” she said ‘wistfully. 

should so love to hear about the great 
ori, beyond.”’ 
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‘¢ Would you like to be a fashionable 
lady ?” i 






** Do you think I could be, monsieur!* # -: 


‘¢T do not know. 
are so beautiful. 
shine, and be admired; but I cannot 
imagine you, with your innocent face, 
and candid eyes, as saying foolish things, 
or flirting as—”’ 


‘‘As Miss Livingstone ! ’’ she suggested, — 


‘* Yes, as Miss Livingstone.” 

She rose abruptly, running her fingers 
through the short curls on her forehead, 
‘‘I am very tired. I am going now.” 

“‘Oh, no! Mignon stay, and I will tell 
you all I know about Miss Livingstone, 
I only speak from hearsay, but if rumor be 
correct, she is as beautiful as a dream, as 
haughty as a queen, and as cold as one of 
Greenland’s mountains ! ” 

‘¢ You do not admire her, monsieur?” 

“No, I donot. She may be beautiful, 
she may be charming, but a woman who 
plays with hearts as she does is not worthy 
of admiration. I should never care for 
Katharine Livingstone.” 

He had lazily closed his eyes, or he 
could scarcely have failed to notice Mig- 
non’s indignant start. Her bosom rose 
and fell. The warm color burned in her 
cheeks. For one moment she was superbly 
angry. The next was her gentle, gracious 
self. . 
If he had understood the significance 
of the kindly glance she sent him when 
next he looked her way, his heart would 
have quailed within him. 

‘¢Pcor Miss Livingstone,”’ she said, 
stooping to pick up her embroidery, “ if 
she could hear you ?”’ 

‘¢Do you think she would care? Not 
she. She would probably laugh at my 
impertinence.’’ 

‘¢ That is not what I would do.” 

'*€ No, how would you treat me?”’ 

‘¢T would make you love me,”’ with a 
flash of the soft eyes, as bewildering as it 
was unexpected. ‘* Youshould do penance 
for your prejudices a thousand times over. 
Ah, you should see what I would do!” 

‘Why, Mignon,”’ he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘ are you a coquette?”’ 

“‘A coquette? Ah, no, monsieur!” 
Then conscious of the astonished gaze he 
bent upon her. ‘‘ You wonder that I 
speak so warmly? You are surprised, are 


I cannot tell. You 
You would always 
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q he not? But there are few things that 
urt 


me more than to hear any one abused 


® without reason.” 


‘But, Mignon,’’ amazedly. ‘‘ You 
do not know Miss Livingstone. Why 
should you think I am unjust ?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘* You 


will see I am right, when you go home 
and meet her. You will remember what 
Itold you. And now I must leave you, 
for, in spite of my innocent eyes, I might 
forget and say foolish things; rather than 
lose your good opinion—’’ She paused 
expressively, and with a smile that. was 
puzzling in its mocking sweetness, turned 
and went indoors. 

Grant lay back on his pillows, and 
endeavored faithfully to obey Madam 
Ange’s instructions to ‘‘rest quietly ;” 
but it was a vain effort, his blood was in 
afever of impatience. 

The light of a pair of soft eyes, the 
music of a girl’s sweet voice, the charm of 
her gentle smile, had changed the whole 
current of his existence. 

“Ah, how happy they could be,’’ he 
told himself, ‘‘if Mignon were really the 
lady that she seemed.’’ He tossed from 
side to side on his easy couch. The sun 
went down—the shadows of night crept 
about him. ‘‘ How long she stays,” he 
murmured, fretfully. 

A quick footstep sounded near, and the 
object of his dreams stood beside him. 
“See what I have brought you,” she said, 
offering him, asshe spoke, a glass of milk, 
fresh from the dairy. ‘* Did you think I 
had quite forsaken you?” 

“Always gentle, always thoughtful,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘I don’t know what I 
shall do without you, Mignon ?”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ You will forget me 
when you go home.”’ 

‘¢When I go home?” he repeated. 


' “Do you want to get rid of me, child ?”’ 


She kept her eyes resolutely down. The 
long lashes swept her cheeks. ‘* Why 
should you think that? Do I not know 
that you will go away never to return ?”’ 
There was no bitterness in the even tones, 
only the calmness of certainty. 

“¢ Never to return ?’’—he struggled up ; 
his fingers closed over hers. ‘‘If I thought 
that you, Mignon—’’ He dropped her 
hand, the little white hand that had 
puzzled him so often, and turned ab- 
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ruptly away, checking the passionate 
words trembling on his lips. Reason had 
come to his rescue; how would his fam- i 
ily endure so lowly a marriage? He pic- : 
tured his father’s anger; his mother’s 
grief; Anna’s indignant shame. Strangely 
enough, he found himself wondering bit- . 
terly what the beautiful Miss Livingstone ke 
would think ? Vd 

Mignon herself, they could say naught : 
against ; the convent schooling had edu- 4 
cated and refined her wonderfully; but, 
she was Madam Ange’s niece, and they 
would never receive her ! 

Mignon watched him with an amused 
smile. 

‘You seem troubled, monsieur. Per- 
haps you are tired of our lonely house? 
Would it not be wiser to return to town? 
You might be happier there ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mignon,’”’ he answered, sadly ; 
‘*it would be wiser. My ankle is stronger 
now. I will tell you good by to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow! Well, Sante Marie read . 
in the Sunday papers that Miss Living- fe 
stone was expected shortly in New Or- “ 
leans, so you will soon be able to test your 
strength.” 

‘¢ Miss Livingstone! Always Miss Liv- 
ingstone! Her very name is distasteful 
to me!” 

Mignon grew white to the lips. His 
impatient words, albeit prompted by 
affection for her, as he really knew her, 
wounded her self-love. With an effort, 
she maintained her easy, indifferent man- 
ner. 

‘¢When next we meet, monsieur, you 
will tell me you admire your sister's 
friend.” 

He laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Pas sibéte; 
but where are you going, Mignon ?” 

‘¢To my room,” she answered, prompt- 

‘‘ You remember the novel you gave 
me? Well, I am so interested I must 
finish it to-night.”” She came swiftly to 
his side, and, in the moonlight flooding 4 
the low gallery, lifted her charming face .— —™ 
to his. No one was more aware of the ~* * 
power of her marvelous beauty. She 
meant him to remember this farewell, 
‘¢ The boat leaves so early in the morning” 
that I shall not see you,” she said, slip- 
ping her fingers into his, ‘so I must say 
my ‘good-by’ now. Iam sorry you are 
going,”’—her soft voice grew softer still. 
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‘*T shall not forget you. And you must 
sometimes think of me; at one of the 
grand balls, that you have told me about 
so often, say to yourself, ‘I wonder how 
Mignon would have enjoyed a scene like 
, this?’ and remember the idle days at Valé.” 

She stole away; in the door she 
paused and looked back—‘‘ Again, good- 
by,’’ she murmured, gently. 

His self-control gave way—‘‘ Mignon,”’ 
he cried, stretching out his arms to her, 
‘«Mignon; one moment—”’ 

But she was gone; she had not heard ; 
he was alone with his passionate heart 
breaking in his breast, and prudence 
whispered that after all it was best—he 
had but acted wisely. 


II. 


‘*Tired? Oh,no; my country sojourn 
has rested me wonderfully. I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed a ball so much! It 
has been a great success, hasn’t it ?”” 

‘*Need it be said, when you are 
present ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, I am indeed at home again ; that 
flattering insinuation ! You are very good, 
Mr. Leroy. You must have guessed [ was 
pining for flattery. Fancy my existing for 
three long weeks without a compliment ?”’ 

‘¢ Surely, in all that time, you found 
some swain to sing your praises ?”’ 

Miss Livingstone colored slightly. ‘If 
you could see Valé? However, I shall 
Say nothing against it. Some of the 
. happiest moments of my life were spent 
there. Poor Madam Ange, what a bother 
I must have been !’’ 

‘Oh, sacrilege! that you could bother 
any one? Fortunate Madam Ange!”’ 

‘*She has the most delightful place in 
the world,’”’ ignoring these murmured 
pleasantries. ‘‘I had nothing to do but 
rest from morning till night. Papalaughed 
at me for visiting her, he said I should be 
bored to death; but instead I enjoyed 
every moment of my stay.’’ 

‘*It is unkind of you to tell us so; we 
fondly hoped you might have sometimes 
thought of us, and grown a trifle home- 
sick?” 

‘Where is Valé? Who is Madam 
Ange?’’ demanded Leroy, jealously. 

‘‘She is my foster-mother,’’ she an- 
swered, gently, ‘‘and the dearest old 
woman under the sun ; she is not polished, 
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nor educated, nor in the common accep 
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tion of the word, a lady; but she is alj § gent 
that is kind and thoughtful. Papa wag § girl 


good to her once, long ago, and she hag” 


never forgotten it.’’ 
‘Eccentric being !’’ 


Katharine Livingstone laughed; the f 


careless, cynical tones of society fell with 
pleasing familiarity on her ear; witha 
smile she told herself that the country was 
very pleasant as a change; but that after 
all, nothing was more satisfying than the 
whirl and rush of city life. 

‘She has been writing to me to visit 
her for years,’’ she went on, ‘but I haye 
never felt like going before; this spring, 
however, I was so worn out, that I ae. 
cepted her invitation joyfully. Some day 
when I have time I will tell you all about 
my trip.” 

«¢ All?’’ exclaimed Leroy, eagerly; he 
meant nothing by his thoughtless speech, 
and in consequence was filled with wonder 
to see her blush and almost grow confused, 

‘‘All that can possibly interest you,” 
she said, alittlecoldly. ‘* Mr. Harmon,” 
turning to him, with a bewildering smile, 
‘Will you hold my bouquet? I fear 
that I have not outgrown my old indo 
lence. Now, you must tell me about every- 
thing that happened while I was away.” 

With every accession to the group of 
men about her chair, her spirits rose ; oh, 
what a triumph it would be when Donald 
Grant came and found her whom he had 
know as simply Mignon, a queen in the 
world of fashion that rumor said he loved! 

‘Who is that slender girl in white? I 
can only see her side face; but what a 
graceful head !”’ 

‘“‘That is the beautiful Miss Living- 
stone; she and I are old friends.”’ 

‘« Friends and nothing more ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, my boy, there is no telling what I 
might not be, if she would smile on me; as 
it is, she counts her admirers by the score.” 

‘‘And does she favor no one?’”’ 

‘“No one, as far as I know; she is in- 
different to a degree.”’ 

Grant stroked his tawny mustache. 

‘* She is probably interesting ; I should 
like to meet her.”’ 

‘¢Do you want to lose your heart ?” 

Grant smiled peculiarly. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
have done that already,” and in fancy he 


saw again the vine wreathed gallery at } 
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Valé, and leaning against the railing, her 
tle face uplifted in the moonlight, a 
irl whom he had sworn to make his wife. 
‘¢ Very well, your fate be on your own 
head; I have played a friend’s part and 
warned you, Ican do no more. Come, 
[ will introduce you.”’ 

‘Miss Livingstone,”’ he said, ‘‘an old 
friend of mine most earnestly desires to 
meet you. Will you permit me to present 
him aa 

“Any friend of yours, Mr. Morris,” 
she began, gracefully; the color faded 
out of her cheeks; her fingers closed ner- 
yously over her fragile face. 

‘‘This way, Grant; Miss Livingstone 
—Mr. Donald Grant.’’ 

‘‘Mignon! Mignon—what does this 
mean ?” 

Miss Livingstone held out her hand ; 
her smile was dazzling. ‘‘So glad you 
have not forgotten me. I was almost 
afraid I had played the country girl so 
well you would fail to recognize me in 
any other rdle.”’ 

Grant bowed low. ‘* Will you walk 
awhile with me, Miss Livingstone?” he 
asked, courteously. ‘‘ There is so much 
I would ask you about.” 

To the surprise of all the men, who 
were looking on in open-mouthed aston- 
ishment, she arose as he requested, and 
suffered him to lead her away to the 
dimly-lighted conservatory. 

‘“‘And now,” he said, dropping her 
hand, and speaking with ominous calm, 
‘do you not think you owe me an ex- 
planation, Miss Li®ingstone ?”’ 

‘An explanation ?’’—raising her brows. 

‘¢ Yes; do you think it was right or hon- 
orable to treat me as you did?”’ 

‘‘And you, sir,’’ she cried, with flam- 
ing cheeks, ‘‘do you think it was honor- 
able or right to all but make love to a 
simple country girl, for, so you supposed 
me, and then to go away and forget her, 
because, forsooth, her social position was 
not the same as yours? Ah, it’was cruel 
of you, cruel! Had I not been the so- 
ciety woman I was, instead of the ignorant 
girl you thought me, I had learned to love 
you. But my worldly training stood me 
In good stead. You need not think that 
I—’’ Words failed her; a sob rose in 
her throat ; she bit her lip angrily to keep 
down the rising tears. 


BEAUTY’S WHIM. 
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Grant took a step forward, the blood 
surging to his face, up to the roots of his 
fair, curling hair. ‘‘And have you been 
cherishing such thoughts of me? When 
the old gray house at Valé lay behind 
me, instead of going home, as I had 
proposed doing, I stopped off at Ray- 
mond, twenty miles below. Two days 
of reflection; two days of battle with 
class prejudices, such as you well under- 
stand ; two days of utter wretchedness, 

convinced me that life was not worth liv- 
ing without you. I retraced my steps to 
Valé; behold! you were not there. 
Madam Ange would give me no infor- 
mation; in vain I pleaded with her. I 
told her that I loved you, that I had come 
to ask you to marry me; then, and then 
only, her calm broke down. ‘She would 
not look at such as you,’ she cried, and, 
beyond that, would tell me nothing. I. 
think I loved you from the first,’’ he went 
on, gazing wistfully at her averted face. 

“Eu vérite, monsieur,’’ she cried, 
saucily, ‘‘ you cannot expect me to be 
surprised. You know I told you you would 
love your sister’s friend when next we 
met! For proud, and cold, and all un- 
worthy though she be, you do care for her 
a little, do you not?” 

‘‘A little? Ah, my dear, how much I 
can never say! She is my all in all; my 
best beloved ; my heart’s desire! ’’ 

“« Perhaps if you were to try and tell 
her— 

¢ Mignon, are you in earnest?” he 
caught her hand in his, ‘‘ you will listen? 
You will not turn away ?”’ 

‘¢ You are my friend, my kind, forgiv- 
ing friend,’ she began, then with swift 
penitence, and creeping nearer to him, 
‘¢Oh no, no, no, I did not mean that; I 
love you! You knew it, did you not? 
You guessed it long ago. You sawit in 
my eyes at Valé?”’ 

«At Valé,” he cried, slipping his arms 
about her, and glancing meaningly at the 
silken gown she wore; at the diamonds 
glistening in her nut brown hair, ‘surely, 
the fashionable Miss Livingstone knows , 
nothing of so humble a place! I knew 


*a Mignon once—.’ 


She laid her fingers lightly on his lips. 

‘*To you, Donald, let me be always 
Mignon, in memory of our meeting, and 
our happy days at Valé.”’ 








Calks About flowers. 
TIMELY POINTERS. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


SV ANY people turn their 
cellars into storage 
rooms for the plants 
reserved for spring and 
summer uses. If you 
have not already done 
so, bring these plants 
into a moderately warm 
place, and unless the 

™ soil seems perfectly 
healthful, repot them, and freely shower 
with tepid water. Continue this treatment 
until the buds appear, then use the pruning 
knife, and remove all dead wood. It is 
yet a little early to start seed in the open 
garden, but if you take a shallow box, 
filling it with light, rich soil, and the 
seeds you desire to cultivate, taking care 
to keep it properly watered and indoors 
for a month or so, you may then with 
safety set out the little plants. Be careful 
in sowing small seeds to cover with earth, 
only about the depth of the seed. To 
assist growth, cover your box with panes 
of glass. 

As some minute seeds produce large 
plants, as, for example, Sweet Alyssum, 
Mignonette, Petunia, and others, allow 
considerable space, when transplanting, 
between the tiny seedlings, and if at once 
sown in the open ground, thin them out 
as soon as their size will allow. Large 
seeds, such as the Sweet Peas, Four-o- 
Clocks, and Beans, require planting two 
or more inches apart, and fully four times 
their own diameter deep. The outer 
shell of the Nasturtium, and others that 
have a double shell, should be taken off 
before planting. While the hard seeds of 
the Acacia, Cypress Vine, and Verbena, 
are improved by first soaking in warm 
water. Verbena seeds should be placed 
lengthwise in the soil. An old whisk or 
broom will be found helpful in sprinkling 
your plants, if you are having any trouble: 
with a leaky watering-pot. 

This, too, is the time when cuttings 
may be taken from old plants, and the 
new shoots will then during summer give 
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abundant flower. Cuttings should be 
placed in clean, coarse sand, or powdered 
charcoal, both sand and charcoal being 
mixed with a little earth. Put your cut- 
tings in pots or boxes. All Geraniums 
are easily slipped, and the Cacti will strike 
readily out of doors from May until Sep- 
tember. Verbenas, Heliotropes, and 
many other plants, will- root in dishes of 
sand and water. 

If the frost is well out of the ground, 
the soil in the open garden may now be 
prepared. This should be deeply spaded 
and fertilized. For beginners, probably 
the safest fertilizer will be found in stable 
manure. What is known as commercial 
fertilizers will produce an abundance of 
beautiful blossoms, but the plants are apt 
to suffer, and be of little value ever after. 
All their glory seems to be expended 
during one summer, but during that sum- 
mer they are indeéd things of beauty. 
Still, plants require study, and no success 
can be guaranteed unless the gardener 
thoughtfully considers at the planting 
time just how rich a soil is required. 
Many plants have been killed by too great 
warmth and richness, their necessity to 
growth being a sandy, almost stony ground, 

Now to decide regarding your flower 
beds. If certain pla#ts have not given 
satisfaction the previous season, try them 
in some other part of your garden for the 
coming summer. Very frequently there 
has been a mistake at the first planting, 
some plants needing the northerly, rather 
than the southerly exposure, or the oppo- 
site, others that most requires the sun, 
being almost entirely shaded by the honey- 
suckle vine that has grown beyond your 
expectation, and then again, for reasons 
you know not, your plants have not given 
the hoped-for blossoms, and simply shift- 
ing them to new quarters will right the 
whole trouble, besides people tire of the 
same old arrangement, and if only for the 
sake of diversity I would advise change. 
Of course large gardens allow for an in- 
finite display of beds. Take, for example, 
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: “that favorite foliage plant, Coleus. What 


different varieties in design. Crescents, 


® stars, anchors; also it is used as a border 
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to beds of blossoming plants, besides it 
makes a pretty border for the space next 
to the house, different shades then being 
used, from the deepest red or orange to 
the lightest pink or yellow, and you should 
plant the taller ones nearest the house, 
and so produce the terrace effect. Be 
careful in putting out Coleus plants, to 
put them about one foot apart. At the 
first the bare earth will not look as inviting 
as the closely touching plants would ; but 
jn a month or so they will be so symmet- 
rical, large and healthy that you can afford 
the annoyance of a few weeks, for the 
magnificence of the long summer and fall. 
Coleus should be set out about the mid- 
dle of June. 

On lawns large tropical plants may be 
used to advantage. Among these the 
Caladium is counted very effective. The 
leaves often measuring thirty-six inches 
in length, by twenty-fourin breadth. They 
need an abundance of water, their roots 
requiring to be kept drenched. They 
should be planted from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches deep, in good rich soil. 
They are very sensitive to cold, and the 
leaves, stems and roots, should be allowed 
to dry back to the tuber, which must be 
kept warm, and well covered with sand 
for the following summer. The Canna 
is now among the best received foliage 
plants. It has numberless varieties, and 
is very inexpensive. It will grow from 
six or eight inches to the height of 
five feet, and if planted in clumps will 
cover a circle of from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet in diameter. There is a dwarf 
species, which from its shape is ordinarily 
styled Elephant’s Ears, Besides beds of 
Ferns, Palms, Pendennis, and other well- 
known favorites must not be forgotten, if 
we wish to break the monotony of grassy 
lawns, though many people think closely 
cut and well bedded grass so perfect in 
its soft mossy effect that nothing could 
improve it, and it is left unadofned, thus 
following the old saying, ‘‘ beauty un- 
adorned is adorned the most.’’ When, 
however, plants are used, be careful as to 
their adaptability and size; if you have 
not much space, do not crowd your 
grounds; also keep the plants of uniform 
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height, or the artistic mind is disturbed 
by the scraggly ill proportion of stems and 
leaves towering just any way, the ram- 
bling branches must be clipped, and so the 
whole kept shapely. 

With most of us, however, we have only 
an ordinary sized back yard; but if we 
do the best we can with what we have, it 
is amazing how much of beauty and of 
bloom will be the result. In the arrange- 
ment of yards, as well as of large gardens, 
be careful to mass flowers, for by the 
grouping of each variety you give satis- 
faction. Have, for example, the back 
part of your garden given entirely to roses. 
Climbers as well as the bush rose. Per- 
haps, too, you might border it with Sweet 
Alyssum, and you will thus have bloom 
allsummer. Then save one part of the 
left side bed for old-fashioned flowers, 
those that will set your aunties and grand- 
mothers talking. Besides the blossoms 
loveliness you will hear through them 
many a tale of long ago, commencing 
with ‘‘ when I was a girl,’’ after the story- 
book style. Of course have a space for 
the Heliotrope, Mignonette, Gladiolos, 
and the Pansy bed. Chrysanthemums, 
too, must not be forgotten, nor Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Snowdrops, whose heads even 
now are well up, telling us that the new 
green, and the new life, with the new 
spring has come. For if you want real 
joy out of a garden, even if a small one, 
so plant as to have flowers succeed flowers, 
as month follow month. They are all 
beautiful, and while some are more popu- 
lar, each has a well-deserved place. So 
it will be time well spent to intelligently 
decide where to put your plants, when 
the climate will allow outdoor exposure. 
Perhaps a very few may even.now be set 
out; but it is wiser to be too slow than 
too forward, when transplanting to an 
open garden. 

Everybody has some plants which they 
leave out the entire year, these now re- 
quire to be dug around, fertilized, and in 
some instances uprooted and freed from 
decaying, dead tendrils, or bits of dead 
root, and given a new place. Also all the 
vines and bushes need to be examined, 
pruned, and put in a more healthful con- 
dition. Besides, it looks very neglectful 
to see dried sticks and old leaves peep- 
ing out among the fresh green. A garden, 
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large or small, should look neat and tidy. In 
transplanting from pots, break the pot rath- 
er than disturb the earth around the roots. 

Now is the time to look for young Car- 
nations. You can obtain rooted cuttings 
from the florists, but be sure and not 
plant them until the earth seems dry, as 
moisture from the winter’s frost, is sure 
death to the Carnation in open ground. 
They should be planted in rows, a foot or 
more apart, and when they are well-rooted, 
pinch back the tops to insure a stronger 
growth. The pinching process delays the 
time of blossoming, but when blossoms do 
appear, they come in great profusion, so 
it is easy to wait—knowing that by so 
doing there will be abundance of flowers, 
and not the meagre supply we otherwise 
would have had. If the plants are de- 
sired for house culture, the pinching must 

(continue until the latter part of August. 
The pink has always been a favorite, and 
was known to the ancient Greeks as Dian- 
thus, or Flower of Jove. It comes in 
multiplied varieties, and the flowers are 
not alone liked for their color, but for 
their spicy, clove-like odor. The best 
kinds come from Germany and Italy, 
‘wwhere they have been particularly raised 
for more than three hundred years. 


WHEN GRANDMA WAS SIXTEEN. 


into this flower. But we need not return 
to Thessaly to find a queen of daisies, for 
at how many bridals, fair maidens 
look in very truth a queen, while their 
friends delight to do them homage under. 
neath the marriage bell of these star eyed 
flowers? The cultivated plant blossoms 
freely through the spring ; at times, late 
in the summer. The wild variety is so 
familiar it needs no mention. This 
species may often be transferred from 
country fields to our own home gardens, 
as indeed may also the Golden Rod, the 
wild Gentian, and other field beauties. In 
planting Gentian remember its natural 
home is rocky soil, often found at the foot 
of a boulder. So do not kill it by kind- 
ness, but plant in gravelly ground, and 
give it an abundance of water. It grows 
freely throughout our Western States, but 
we have imported varieties from Australia, 
Wales, and the Alps. Its clear, beautiful 
blue blossom, will repay you for any 
trouble you may have had in the culti- 
vation. 


' When Grandma was Sixteen, 
BY H. COYLE. 


And all the girls wore home-spun frocks, 
And aprons, nice and clean. 

With bonnets made of braided straw, 
That tied beneath the chin, 

And shawls laid neatly on the back, 
And fastened with a pin. 


LAS! how everything has changed, 
Since I was sweet sixteen, 


But now-a-days the ladies wear 
A little half-inch bonnet, 
Or hats as big as our door-mat, 
With twenty birds upon it. 
And gowns that do not fall as low, 
As such things ought to fall, 
And waists that you might break in two, 
Like wasps, so thin and small. 


Dear me! young ladies now-a-days, 
‘ Would almost faint away, 
To think of riding all alone 
In wagon or in sleigh ; 
And as for getting pa his meals, _ 
Or helping ma to bake, 
Oh my! ’twould spoil their lily hands, 
To make a loaf of cake 


I recollect the time when I 
Rode father’s horse to mill, 

Across the meadows, rocks and fields, 
And up and down the hill. 

And when the boys were all at work, 
As true as I’m a sinner, 

I jumped upon the donkey’s back, 
And carried them their dinner. 


When winter came the maidens’ hearts 
Began to beat and flutter ; 

Each beau would take his sweetheart out 
Sleigh-riding in the cutter; 

Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 
The girls and boys together, 

Would almost dance the old barn down, 
And never mind the weather. 


But now, indeed, it grieves me much, 
The circumstance to mention, 

However kind a young man’s heart, 
Or honest his intention, 

He cannot speak to a young girl, 
Or take her for a walk, 

But all the village wink and stare, 
And all the gossips talk. 





The daisy is now among our fashionable § 
flowers, and so should not be slighted, | 
Alcestis, wife of Admetus, King of Pheraz - 
in Thessaly, was called the Daisy Queen, — 
as she was supposed to have been changed 
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BY OLIVIA 


IL. 


O be well- 
dressed does 
not neces- 
sarily mean 
to be clothed 
in the latest 
style, nor in 
most expen- 
sive materi- 
als, but to be 
appropriately 
clothed, to be 
dressed ac- 
cording to ones’s circumstances and station 
in life. 

A lace dress and sealskin jacket worn 
on the street in midwinter, calls forth 
only pity for the wearer. 

Diamonds and calico, snowy ermine 
furs, over a simple, alpaca dress, soiled 
and ragged gloves with an elegant cloak, 
worn while one is marketing, are uncon- 
genial articles of apparel, which no lady 
will be content to wear. 

It is a good rule to wear at the same 
time only articles of corresponding value, 
fineness of texture, and appropriate to 
time and place. 

A substantial and elegant material 
plainly made, is more desirable than a 
flimsy and cheap one, extravagantly orna- 
mented and trimmed with endless furbe- 
lows. 

At any time wise men and women pre- 
fer simple elegance to mere display. 

Our clothing should always be comfort- 
able as well as appropriate and becoming. 

A growing girl should be so dressed 
that there will be no pressure or restraint 
put upon the rapidly developing and sen- 
sitive parts of the body. 

If a girl shows signs of nervousness and 
weakness, it isa good plan to bathe her 
knees, her elbows, and feet in cold water, 
rubbing very briskly afterward. 

The soothing effect is astonishing, and 
will, in many cases do away with the 





“he Toilet.” 


PHILLIPS. 


nerve tonics, which in these days are used 
too extensively. 

Let her not be over burdened with 
clothes. 

A plump, active child, willsuffer greatly 
if too heavily dressed ; while a thin, sen- 
sitive child, must be especially protected 
against chills. 

In these days of dress reform, of count- 
less teachers and lecturers on hygiene, of 
numerous inventions for the ease and 
comfort of women ; enough has been said 
to convince the world that tight-lacing is 
a deadly sin, and corsets often injurious. 

A well-known writer on dress reform 
says : 

‘¢ Those who have been witnesses of the 
evils of tight-lacing, and std persist in 
making the waist four or five inches too 
small, will be moved by nothing, and that 
person fails in being well-dressed in that 
she lacks healthfulness and symmetry of 
form.”’ 

That some support should take the place 
of corsets, all admit, and one can find, in 
nearly all the large cities, some person or 
persons who manufacture waists to order 
or otherwise. 

They can be made of firm and beauti- 
ful materials, satin-jean, silk or satin, 
whichever the purchaser may desire. 

Some of these waists are boneless, but 
have cords stitched closely together, mak- 
ing a firm and comfortable garment. 

One firm in Connecticut manufactures 
a perfectly fitting waist, into which is 
tun flexible sz/ver stee/—they are called. 

They support the body without com- 
pressing it, and bend with every move- 
ment, making a person more graceful, 
more at her ease, and certainly better 
natured than when she is encased in the 
firm steels and bones of ordinary corsets. 


DIET. 


What we shall eat? is a question of 
great importance—not only to the good 
patient home-makers and housekeepers, 
but to the feminine world at large. 

We do not always crave what is best for 
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our digestive organs, nor the kind of food 
which will make the purest blood and 
clearest skin. 

The greatest trial of some women is 
the fact that with advancing years they 
find themselves growing too stout, and not 
always uniformly so. 

They not only lose their symmetry of 
form, but they suffer great uneasiness and 
discomfort. 

For a person overburdened with flesh a 
careful and abstemious regimen must be 
followed if she wishes to reduce her weight. 

She should eat as little as will satisfy 
her appetite, but by no means go hungry. 

‘Acids, lemons, tamarinds are good 
foods for stout persons. 

Nuts in variety, raisins, fresh fruit, and 
a drink of hot water every morning, will 
help to reduce flesh, if steadily followed. 

Eat little meat, and let crackers take 
the place of bread. 

By some sassafras tea is recommended, 
hot or cold, and sweetened if desired. 

Turkish baths, if persistently followed, 
will reduce flesh, and still keep the whole 
system toned up and in health. 

With a careful diet must be taken 
regular exercise, and as I have said before, 
walk—walk daily, not a mile one day and 
ten the next, but find out how much ex- 
ercise you can stand without great fatigue, 
and take that much daily if you wish to 
derive any benefit from it. 

How to increase flesh, or physical 
development, will be discussed in another 
chapter. 


SLEEP. 


How important sleep is to our daily 
‘ comfort and joy; only those who are de- 
prived of it can fully know. 

A woman’s looks depend so much upon 
the state of her mind, and condition of 
her nerves, that she should do all in her 
power to quiet her nerves and ease her 
mind. 

Patti, in speaking of how she keeps her 
good looks, says: 

‘*When I do not sing, I go to bed as 
early as a child. 

‘*T sleep ina room without a fire. I rest 
not for moments, but whole days at a time. 


‘‘THE TOILET.” 


«I don’t rock; I don’t fret. I do not 5 
believe, but I know, that women fret away 


their youth and beauty.” 

Patti’s philosophy has nothing start- 
lingly new in it, but it is certainly good, 
common sense—which article, I heard a 
physician say, was very uncommon. 

We are not all favored as much as Patti, 
nor can we rest as much as we need, per- 
haps ; but, surely, many can overcome the 
useless fretting, which is more wearing 
than hours of hard labor. 

‘One should never be awakened from 
sleep,’’ physicians say ; and, ’tis true ; but 
there are few in this world’s rush who 
can daily indulge in the great luxury of 
sleeping as long as he chooses, and, while 
this is so, the only way to make up for 
it is to catch the time for rest and sleep 
when any opportunity offers. 

A few moments even of rest will often 
accomplish wonders. 

Lie down; close your eyes; relax every 
muscle, if possible, and try to think of ab- 
solutely nothing, and often sleep will come 
with its rest and peaceful healing to over- 
wrought nerves. 

Women need more sleep than men, for 
men are stronger than women, and can 
stand more. 

A woman should always be sure of eight 
hours sleep, if she wants a clear head, 
steady nerves, and to look as young asshe 
really is, or younger. 

A person often feels drowsy in the early 
evening, and cannot sleep at midnight. 
It is a sure sign that there is trouble some- 
where. 

Wakefulness is a sure sign of ill-health, 
and one should be alarmed by it. 

What can be said to the young ladies of 
our time who are dancing their young 
lives away in over-heated ball-rooms, or 
turning night into day in pursuit of other 
pleasures ? 

Little can be done for the fashionable 
lady, who persistently goes against all 
nature’s laws, and sacrifices her youth and 
beauty on Fashion’s altar. Surely she 
should take more thought for coming 
years, and save the strength and beauty of 
youth, that old age may not be a burden 
and dissappointment. 
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HE season is 
now rapidly 
approach- 
ing when 
spring gaie- 
ties are at 
their height. 
With great 
elasticity the 

= minds and 

as spirits of all 

. have rebound- 

Adee sm. ed from the 

enforced seclusion of Lenton quietness 

until there is a universal readiness to enter 

upon a couple of months which shall be 
the gayest of the year. 

Later, the nature of the revelry will 
change and the scene will be laid out-of- 
doors at the seaside, the mountains and 
the country. Now, it is within, while 
the revelers gather around the fire-place, 
or dance to the strains of the seductive 
Strauss. 

Sunlight quadrilles, minuets and cotil- 
lions are becoming suddenly and immensely 
popular, as variations to the monotony of 
afternoon teas. Theguests quite informally, 
and many of them bonneted and cloaked, 
form in sets forasquaredance. Only the 
first and last figures are danced, or, maybe, 
only one particular pretty one. A solois 
then sung, or a selection of music played 
while the dancers are served with tea. 
More dancing follows to the strains of 
music enlivened by the musical click of 
the tea cups, as the guests come and go. 
All are invited to dance, or if they so pre- 
fer, to watch the giddy round. 

The hostess, previous to her ‘‘ at home’”’ 
day, selectssome young man to act as gen- 
eral director, and provide partners for the 
ladies who wish to dance. It is also the 
duty of the master of ceremonies to an- 
nounce the dance and name the figures, so 
that no confusion willoccur. If possible, 
the rooms are lighted by the afternoon 
sun, which is let into the’ windows as long 
asa gleam of daylight remains. As the 
last rays of daylight begin to fade, the 





guests bid farewell to the hostess and de- 





part at the first twinkle of artificial 
light. 

These ‘‘ afternoons’’ are not more than 
two hours long at the very most, and are so 
enjoyable and inexpensive that their pop- 
ularity must continue to increase as they 
become more widely known. 

A whole evening of dancing palls upon 
the ‘gayest of society people when such 
evenings follow one another closely and 
are kept up until a fatiguing hour. Hence 
any novelties that may be introduced are 
quietly welcomed. For a small social 
gathering a fire-log party is fraught with 
good times and plently of jollity. 

The first requisite for this is an open 
fire-place, and a supply of small logs cut 
in short lengths ready for burning... Why 
these should be small will be evident’ ~ 
later on. 

The guests assemble and seat themselves 
round the fire-place in which a picturesque 
fire is roaring. Doors are closed and 
lights are extinguished, leaving the room 
illuminated by the glow of the firelight. 
The name of a guest is then selected by 
lot, and the one upon whom the choice 
has fallen tells the first chapter of a ghost 
story. 

As the speaker begins a log is thrown 
upon the fire, and he continues his story 
until the log falls to pieces. The instant 
this happens, the master of ceremonies 
throws a small quantity of colored powder 
upon the flames, and, at the same instant, 
announces the name of the next story- 
teller. As soon as the colored light dies 
out the second speaker begins with the 
second chapter of the ghost- story, and a 
log is thrown upon the embers for him. 
He continues until his log falls to pieces, 
and stops the moment the master of cere- 
monies kindles a colored light and names 
the third speaker. He, in turn, goes on 
until his own log has fallen apart, and the 
flaming light notifies him that his work is 
done. 

The excitement of the game comes when 
the story-teller is apparently at his wit’s 
end and the log about to break, yet 
obstinately remains intact, as if to thwar, 
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and embarrass the speaker. Very small 
dry logs are a necessity, or the evening 
will spin itself out beyond the happy 
period allotted to this particular recrea- 
tion. The guest who spins the best yarn 
is rewarded by a prize. The one who 
makes a signal failure receives another. 

For the triumphant prize a volume of 
Rudyard Kippling stories may be selected, 
or Longfellow’s ‘‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’’ or yet Stevenson’s Collections, or 
Frank Stockton’s. Any book of short 
stories does nicely. For the Booby prize, 
choose a volume of ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ or 
** Baby Legends,”’ or ‘‘ Young Pupil’s First 
Reader.”’ 

All now adjourn to another room for a 
The evening winds up with a 
simple supper. 

There is really no end to the rage for 
fancy-dress parties. The most intellectual 
of these are suggested by the Browning 
Lenten Readings, of which every one 
knows. Characters are dressed to suit 


o text of the poem, and are expected to 
sufficiently well acquainted with it to 
act as if in the book, and to quote appro- 
priate selections. 


Less stiff than these are the fancy-dress 
parties where all are invited to dress as 
they please. ‘Columbus,’ ‘‘ Queen Isa- 
bella,’’ ‘‘ Carmen,’’ ** Cleopatra,”’ ‘‘ Peas- 
ant Girl,’’ “ Undine,’”’ ‘‘ Snow-Queen,”’ 
and ‘* Mephistopheles ”’ are favorite char- 
acters, and require little preparation. 
‘Dick Whittington and His Cat”’ is 
capable of beautiful treatment, if one 
cares to go to the trouble of making elab- 
orate costumes. 

Conundrum parties are among the fads 
that find their way into favor, because 
they combine in an interesting way the 
popular elements of luck, wit, and prize- 
taking. 

At the conundrum party the guests are 
seated around the room circumspectly 
and demurely, while the silence of intense 
interest reigns. In the centre ofthe ring 
stands a young woman, the propounder 
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of the evening, and, next her, is a young @ , 
man, who is to be the expounder of the” 
answers, In a hat are slips of papercon § 
taining as many conundrums as there are 
guests. 

A slip is given to each one in the 
party, who strives to answer the riddle 
upon it. If the effort is crowned with 
success, the happy solver’s name is put 
down for a prize later on, when the prize 
accounts are settled. 

Should the first one fail, as is generally 
the case, the question is passed along un- 
til correctly answered. The young man 
announces the name of the one who is the 
solver, and makes a record of it upon his 
list of prize takers. A prize of prizesis 
given to the one who is most successful of 
all in the competition. The prizes need 
not be either elegant or costly. Small 
favors, such as a paper rose containing a 
snapping cracker and a fantastic cap, a 
small round Japanese fan mounted upon 
a long stick, a tiny feather duster with 
bright feathers and a long handle, a col- 
ored glass tray for pins, are suitable, and 
can be purchased for five or ten cents 
each. 

The prize of prizes may be a cup and 
saucer, with a silver spoon tied to the 
handle, or, if a less costly gift is desired, . 
the cup and saucer alone may be pre- 
sented. Pin boxes, pretty dressing glasses, 
trays, or any favor for the dressing-table 
is sure to be appreciated and prized. 
Where it is a desideratum to select a gift 
that will be suited to either sex, a scarf- 
pin may be chosen. Sterling silver ones 
can be bought for from seventy-five cents 
up, and real gold ones with a tiny gem 
cost from $1.50 to $5.00. 

Cinderella parties are deservedly popu- 
lar, since they foster the keeping of early 
hours. Precisely at the stroke of twelve 
all revelry ceases at these parties, and the 
guests, forsaking their partners, run to the 
dressing-room to don wraps and cloaks. 
Later, all reappear to say good-night to 
each other and to the hostess. 














The HMlerry Month of April, 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


HE month of April Fool is here, 
The maddest month of all the year— 

Made up of tears and sun. 
ty 


Woe’s me! for, passing on my way, 
Upon the gay month’s natal day, 
I spied them at their fun— 


Harriet and Alice, merry Jane, 
Out-tripping in the spring-tide rain, 
A-pinning tags; and Bet, 


The village hoiden—twelve years old— 
Ran after all who passed; and told 
A yarn to all she met, 


Oft turning heads to see “ the dust,” 
That was not there in stupid trust, 
On bonnet or on dress! 


And, spying her black eyes on me 
Fixed, full of gay cupidity, 
Her errand I did guess. 


Ere, with low bow and tone demure, 
She bade me “/e/, and make quite sure * 
L’d not forgot my head |” 


“ Nay, then, no Simple Simon, I, 
To fool with pieman and with pie— 
Nor with your pranks,” I said: 


* Look! Look!” I cried, with sudden frown, 
“See yon great spider on your gown ?” 
She scream’d, and, laughing, fled, 


But, as I turned into the school, 
Smiling at her I thus could fool, 
They all set up a roar. 


And, “ Not for sale this April Fool,” 
They sang aloud—against the rule— 
And then I laughed no more! 


Instead of fooling Bet, the elf, 
1 had been finely fooled myself ; 
My back the witness bore! 
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Oh! those were merry pranks and mad; 
How many such in youth I’ve had . 
Alas! that they are o’er, 
* * * ee 
This is the month of Easter, too— 
Of mottled eggs of every hue— 
Of lilies fair and pale, 


The woods are all in bridal green, 
The cowslip’s timid head is seen— 
And perfume loads the gale. 


We passed a field, we merry four, 
Where well-known haunts rich treasure bore— 
And fill’d our laps and arms, 


To deck the church upon the hill— 
Its aisles with Nature’s breath to fill, 
And perfume with her charms, 


For there a wedding was to be— 
The bride was Mable May Sophie, 
Our favorite waxen doll. 


Our “Church ” was built of maple-boughs, 
And such stuff as the spring allows, 
The “ minister” was Moll. 


Upon her saucy nose there sat 
A-tilt, her papa’s derby hat. 
The bridegroom $YoAm supplies. 


John is Bet’s baby-brother; he 
Is «cunning ” as a tot can be— 
Only, for xaught he cries. 


And there the wedding was performed, 
While fragrant blooms upon us stormed, 
And wished the bride “ good-luck.”” 


This is the month of April Fools, 
When we delight to “ break the rules” 
To which all year we’ve stuck! 


Ho! April, boys and girls, is here— 
The maddest month of all the year— 
And we’re “ let out ” of school, 


Each year can beast but one such day 
Of uncurbed mirth, when one can play, 
Unchecked, the April Fool! 











BU HEN folding the 
\s) paper to form the 
paper man, it will 
be advisable to 
proceed bystages. 
For the first stage 
after the guiding 
lines, fold off a 
square, A B C D from one end 
of the paper, by bringing D to B, 
and folding along A C. Open out, 
and do the same along D B, by 
bringing A to C. Open out, and 
fold along B C, and cut the paper 
from B to E,and from C to F. These 
cuts must be made very carefully. 

Now fold corners to centre, 2.¢., 
bring A to Gand fold, and so on 
with D, B, and C. When making 
the last two folds (B and C brought 
to G), it will be necessary to humor 
the paper a little, to avoid tearing. 

The paper will now appear as in 
the diagram opposite : 

Turn the paper over, and fold 
corners to centre again. 

Turn the paper over, and fold 
corners to centre a third time. 

Open out all the folds (so that 
the ‘paper is flat as at first), taking 


care not to tear the paper, and fold along H J. 
Then turn the paper over, and fold along H 


Che Paper Man. 
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K, J L, to convert these furrows, already folded, difference :— 


into ridges. This conversion is essential to the 
next operation. Only the guiding lines and two 
other lines are shown in the diagram, to avoid and leave H E F J unfolded, as shown by the 


confusing the eye. 


diagrams below: 
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Now fold corners to centre three times as be- 
fore, using the folds already made, but with this 


When bringing B and C to centre push K and 
L together (making use of the ridges H K, J L), 
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THE PAPER MAN. 


"Also, when cotners are folded to centre for 
he'second time, and H J is folded towards G 
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(along the line B C), there being no corner 
beyond H J, H J will only approach half-way to 
G, and a small triangular space, H J G, will be 
left. 

When corners are folded to centre the third 
time, the’paper man’s head and neck are made 
as shown opposite : 

The second stage of the paper man (boty, arms 
and waist), ison much the same lines as the first, 
Fold off a square less one-eighth, and make cuts 
as before. Observe that the cuts are not a square 
from A D, but a square from H J 
produced. Fold the corners A and 
D to G’ and G’’, and the corners B 
and C to G, when the paper will 











appear thus: 








Turn the paper over and fold corners to centre 
(a small triangular space H J G will be left, as 
before.) 

Turn the paper over again, and fold corners 
to centre a third time. 

Open out all the folds of the body (as instruct- 
ed after making similar folds for the head), fold 
along H J, and convert the furrows H K,J L 
into ridges. Fold corners to centre as before, 
only this time, after pushing K and L together 
there will be two triangular spaces (H J G) at 
the second folding, one above G, the other below 
G. 
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Open out the third folding of corners to cen- 
tre, turn the paper over, and open out the two 
corners which meet at G, leaving the other two 
folds as they are. Turn the paper over again, 
when it will present the appearance opposite : 

Put a finger and thumb of the right hand 
behind M and N, and bring them together, 
making use of the folds O P,O Q,and O R. 
Press M N to G, and then press O P together 
and turn down the triangular piece over O P N. 
This makes one arm. Do the same with the 
corresponding portion of the paper to the left, 
to make the other arm. 

A triangular piece will be found at Q, in front 
of the neck, ‘and, behind it, a double fold of 
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paper with a slit. This triangular piece is to be 
pushed into the slit, to strengthen the neck. In 
order to manage this without tearing the paper, 
open out the folds which form the lower portion 
of the head, and then close them again, with 
the triangular 
piece at Q 
inside, This 
requires a lit- 
tle manceuver- 
ing to avoid 
tearing the 
paper. 

The paper 
man will now 
appear as 
shown thus: 

















The third stage of the paper man is only a repeti- 
tion and combination of some of the features of each 
of the former stages. Fold off a square less one- 
eighth, make 
cuts as before, 
fold corners to 
centre three 
times as_ be- 
fore, unfold 
make the fold, 
H J, and con- 


\ vert the fur- 

» rowsasbefore. 

Refold, insert 

the triangle at 

“ “XQ into the slit 

: “ as before, and 
- the man will 


* then appear 
thus: 









































For the fourth stage (the legs), bring the cor. a 
ner A to G/ and fold; then bring D to G/ ang | 
fold. Cut the paper from S to T (T beingin © 


the same straight line with G’ G/’) and fold 
down the corners at S as shown by the next dig. 
gram: 
































Turn the paper over, and fold along V W; and 
then along X Y, X Z; turn the paper over again, 
and bring down the legs. All that remains is to 
insert X into the slit, as before, and to finish the 
paper man by turning down the corners of the 
head, and by turning up the corners of the arms 
and legs, for the hands and feet. 











The diagram above shows the completed paper 
man, 
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The Fashions. 





A’Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





S the season 
advances the 
variety of 
goods increase 

in numbers and 

beauty. Among 
rough-surfaced 

French woolens are 

oddly woven stuffs 

that have the effect 
of being crossed in 
diamond or latticed 
shapes by Hercules 
braid. This is done 
by reversing the 

weaving in the 
bands, and making them more wide and sleazy 
looking than that of the diagonal woven blocks 
which they surround. Two oddly contrasted 
colors are usually shown in these goods. 



















The camel’s-hair fabrics are very light weight, ° 


and their rough, “ blankety” surface is strewn 
with slender oval figures three or four inches 
long. These stuffs come in very light tints, with 
colored figures. 

Changeable mohairs are shown for traveling 
dresses in preference to plain gray, brown, or 
black. There are also striped changeable mo- 
hairs for making dust cloaks, and others, with a 
wide band near the selvage of a different color, 
for bordering the skirt. 

Buntings, once so popular, are revived for 
light weight woolens, and come in sleazy open 
weaving in solid colors, or else with narrow silk 
stripes of a contrasting color. As in other wool 
fabrics, the very light wool bunting is considered 
most stylish. There are, however, many black 
buntings with stripes or cross-bars of color. 
Bordered buntings are also a novelty, the border 


being several rows of narrow Tom Thumb fringe 
of black silk, woven straight at the head, but 
scalloped at the lower edge. These buntings 
come forty-nine inches wide, with the fringe 
along one selvage to trim the foot of the skirt. 

The fancy for fabrics with black grounds and 
colored figures has brought out many. black 
twilled wools of various weights, cross-barred 
with the merest lines of color. Challies are also 
made with black grounds, strewn with clusters 
of violets, carnations, rose buds, or jonquils, 

In cotton fabrics the craze for Scotch ginghams 
continues; they are the popular cotton for ladies’ 
summer gowns and for children’s frocks through- 
out the year. The special novelty in these being 
copies of Louis Quize brocades in chiné stripes 
of flowers and vines in white grounds, alter- 
nating with solid stripes. of pale rose, sky-blue, 
mauve, gray, or green. Less costly ginghams 
are widely striped, with suggestions of Roman 
and Madras coloring in delicate shades, separated 
by broad stripes of white, or of a single light 
color. The effect of satin stripes is also given 
by closely twilled lines, and some black lines are 
effectively used to give character to some very 
plain ginghams. 

For children’s frocks are small checks, cross- 
bars, and very narrow stripes of daintiest color- 
ing; also, the broad awning stripes, that will 
make the gay frocks many mothers prefer for 
the little people. Large spots and slender, 
almond figures of white are on light rose, blue, 
or gray ginghams, 

Flowered batistes, with lace stripes, are pretty 
summer fabrics, thinner and softer than ging- 
hams, and with more “body” than lawns; they 
are thirty-two inches wide, and forty cents a 
yard. Percales are revived, and may be had of 
stout fabrics, white grounds, with dainty colored 
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figures, These are used for shirt waists and 
children’s frocks, while for ladies’ gowns are 
coloted grounds strewn with branches and 
blossoms, which look more like painting than 
printing. 

As many modistes contend that high-priced 
cotton goods last clean as long as silks or weol- 

‘ ens, they are made up quite as elaborately. The 
trimmings are of velvet, lace, silk and moiré; 
with extreme care such a costume can be worn 
an entire season, and instead of being Jaundried, 
are usually sent to a professional cleaner, who 
cleanses them by the so-called dry process, a 
secret known only to themselves. 

For those who think a wash gown should be 
laundried, and that its chief beauty is its fresh- 
ness, there are simpler models, with unlined 
belted waists, to which the popular coat length is 
given by adding a side-plaiting ten or twelve 
inches deep, sewing it to the bodice or a separate 
belt. Yoke waists that fasten invisibly on the 
left side, will have the yoke of white embroidery, 
with the gown fabric carried up above it in a 
point in the middle, high in front and back, and 
edged with very narrow embroidery. 

The comfortable shirt waist will retain its pop- 
ularity with a pointed yoke of the material stitched 
on the top, and a box-plait like that of a shirt 
front down the middle, fastened with three shirt 
buttons. Several rows of tucks may be added 
each side of the box-plait. Full, straight sleeves 
gathered to wristbands, or with turned-back cufis, 
are liked for wash dresses, 

China silk waists, with various skirts, are part 
of summer outfits for ladies. They are made with 
coat skirt (which is twelve inches deep for wo- 
men of average height) sewed to the edge of a 
round bodice under a belt ribbon of moiré or vel- 
vet. A pretty waist to be worn with skirts of 
white or black lace, is made of turquoise blue 
China silk over a fitted lining, with the silk gath- 
ered on the shoulders and lapped to the waist 
line, front and back alike. The V spaces at the 
top are covered flatly with piece lace, the white 
Irish lace, that resembles embroidery. The 
sleeves are wrinkled their whole length, and have 
a velvet band at the tapered wrist. Different 
colors can be selected, to suit the taste of the 
wearer, 

Coats and capes promise to be eqally fashion- 
able as spring wraps. It is merely a matter of 
choice between a loose, flowing garment and one 
closely fitted. The materia! used are Melton’s 
of light weight, diagonals 2 4 ribbed cloths in 
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very light shades of mastic gray, tan and reseda, E- F r, 
White and brilliant red cloths are used fer youth. # 


ful wraps. Black is chosen alike for very ela 
orate garments, and for those which are simple, 
inexpensive and useful. Figured cloths, with 
waived lines, bows, blocks and spots, are com. 
bined with plain fabrics in some dressy French 
wraps. 

The new capes are cut very full, and are even 
allaround. Their average length of twenty-five 
inches permits them to fall low onthe hips. One 
simple and graceful shape is made of a single 
piece of cloth perfectly round, with a space for 
the neck taken out in the centre, and a slit from 
the centre to the édge made for the opening in 
front. This is very pretty when made of light 
gray or tan, with the edge cut smoothly and left 
raw, and a turned-over collar of darker velvet, 
The lining is a brocade of gay, bright colors, and 
does not quite reach the edge of the cloth, 

Coats,’ like capes, are cut longer this season, 
many of them reaching a length which is unbe. 
coming to all but very tall women. 

A stylish model is made of tan-colored Melton, 
closely fitted by seams that are strapped on the 
outside, double-breasted, with two rows of large, 
pearl buttons extending up from the waist. The 
skirt is plaited in the back, and set on two inches 
below the belt line, to show the curve of the 
waist, and give a long, slender effect. Small 
standing collar, flaring slightly. Coat sleeves 
large at the top. Wide pockets, pointed at the 
lower edge, are set across the hips. 

But little change is seen in the shapes of spring 
millinery; another season of the popular low 
bonnet is assured. Many of the new shapes are 
similar to those worn the past season, with a low 
crown resting flat on the head, while others are 
all in one piece, shelving downward from the 
higher back in crinkled folds, that expand on an 
inside trimming of chenille or flowers. Toques 
of the most slender shape, and English turbans 
are very popular, 

Lace straw, plaited straw, chip, and neapolitan 
braids, make up the bulk of the new millinery. 
Capotes and round hats of chenille mounted on 
wire, are one of the latest novelties. They are 
in open-trellised meshes that make them as light 
as lace, and also displays the coiffure advantage- 
ously. Their trimming is a soft, velvet-like gal- 
loon of many braided strands of chenille, to 
which is added gold or creamy lace, and a high 
aigrette. 

The close, small hats for wearing, with tailor 
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wns, are modified English walking hats, with 
the brim rolled closely at the back. Pointed and 
crinkled fronts of brims are features of small, 
French hats. The larger hats are plateaux of 
chip or straw braid, as pliable as those of felt, 
fashioned into crinkled or flaring shape by the 
milliner’s deft fingers, The back is turned up 
closely, sometimes in two or three curved folds. 
A handsome bandeau is set underneath to rest on 
the head, or a V-shaped band crosses on the back 
hair. Flower hats that will be worn all summer 
have vines of ivy or of roses trailing over a che- 
nille lattice, with loops of green braided chenille 
for trimming. 

Gray in the lightest silver shades and in darker 
steel is the dominant color in millinery at the 
beginning of the season. A new light blue is 
jacinth, the gray-blue of hyacinths, and another 
is the clearer shade of forget-me-nots; a darker 
blue is that of bluets, the German corn-flower. 
The new brownish-yellow called Cleopatra is 
combined with almost every color now in favor— 
with gray, stem green, beige, ligkt violet, and, 
more than all, with black. The useful black hats 
will also remain fashionable, to be worn, after the 
custom of English women, with various dresses, 

Flowers are mounted in long-stemmed clusters, 
to stand high at the back of the hats, in the 
pretty fashion of the feathersthey replace. Parma- 
violets of the palest tint are admirably imitated 
in velvet, and will be worn again on early spring 
hats in small wreaths as well asin bunches. Eng- 
lish primroses, Scotch heather, and many small 
blossoms are thickly massed. The foliage is not 
only of fresh spring green, but takes on many of 
the glowing hues of autumn woods; while more 
than all the flowers of the garden, in abundance 
never seen before, there are roses, always roses, 
and yet again roses. 

The new parasols are very widely trimmed 
with flounces of chiffon or lace put on fancifully 
in vandykes or festoons. Fancy parasols for 
carriage use are made of striped gauze, chiffon, 
figured net, crépe, or plain India silks. The 
fabric may be gathered over silk, or else put 
plain over the frame, as the fluffy flounces give 
the full puffed look when closed. The frames 
are gracefully curved, with ribs left visible and 
covered with silk. A full chow of chiffon half 
hides the ferrule at the top, and another is set on 
the handle, The sticks are of wide enameled 
wood, apple, pimento, and boxwood, delicately 
carved, and sometimes finished with a handle of 
Dresden china. Very light-colored parasols will 
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be carried in shades of gray, beige, lilac, or 
mauve, chosen with reference to the costume, 
Yellow parasols promise to supersede those of 
vivid red, so long used, and are very handsome 
when made of chiffon or of crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with chiffon flounces scalloped with 
black. White parasols for the piazza are of 
alternating breadths of net and chiffon, or of 
India silk with lisse ruffles, borders of lace, or a 
band of passementerie like embroidery. Black 
parasols have full shirred covers of mousseline 
de soie, or of large-meshed net dotted with vel- 
vet. The fancy for jeweled galloons has reached 
parasols, and these showy bands form headings 
of frills of lace or chiffon. FASHION, 

- ——o <0 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1, Walking costume made of Henrietta, 
The skirt is straight,taken up on the right side 
and edged with two bands of velvet. Full round 
bodice with low corsage, vest, collar, and deep 
Hat of chip, trimmed 





cuffs to sleeves of velvet. 
with ribbon and feathers, 

Fic. 2. House costume of plaid crépon made 
The skirt is box-plaited witha 
small shawl drapery in front. Pointed bodices 
vest of silk edged with embroidery, and silk 
drapery forming a trimming down the sides of 


upon the bias. 


vest, and cap upon sleeves. 

Fic. 3. Visiting gown made of plain and 
figured Suéde, color spring camel’s-hair. The 
skirt is cut plain with a deep band of figured 
camel’s-hair and plain stitched around the lower 
elge. The bodice and sleeves are made of the 
figured material trimmed with folds of the plain. 
Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed with 
feathers, 

Fic. 4. Reception gown made of lavender China 
silk. The skirt isstraight, slightly draped in front, 
and edged with three ruches of the silk fringed 
out at the edges, The bodice is peasant shape, 
with crossed plastron and high collar. Toque to 
match gown. 

Fic. 5. Walking dress of plain black India 
silk and black figured with margurites. The skirt 
is plain, with side panels of the figured. Pointed 
bodice fastened over to the left side, with vest 
and collar of the figured. Straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon and wings. 

Fic. 6. Gown for lady made of gray crépon. 
The skirt is plain, the front breadth embroidered 
in shades of gray and silver. Round bodice 
worn with a soft surah belt; it crosses in front, 
the right side as well as bottom of sleeves being 
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embroidered to match the skirt. Straw hat of 
the same shade as gown trimmed with ribbon 
and feathers of the two shades. 

Fic. 7. Shopping gown made of changeable 
mohair, écru and blue. The skirt is straight, 
trimmed with two rows of different width rib- 
bons of the two shades put on in a pattern. The 
skirt is fastened at the left side with ribbon loops 
andends. The bodice is full in front with revers 
trimmed to correspond with skirt. The sleeves are 
also trimmed with ribbon, and ribbon is fastened 
across the fullness of the front of bodice and tied 
in bows, Hat of lace straw trimmed with lace and 
feathers. 

Fic. 8. Walking costume of striped bunting, 
mushroom striped with pale blue. The skirt is 
Straight, with a piece of figured silk inserted 
just below the bodice upon the left side. The 
bodice is pointed with a ribbon girdle. Vest of 
figured silk. Full sleeves with deep border of 
silk athand, Hat of straw, trimmed with ribbon 
of the two shades, 

Fic. 9. Lady’s hat of Cleopatra color chip, 
trimmed with light violet colored ribbon bow and 
feathers, 

Fics. 10, 11. Front and back view of jacket for 
lady, made of gray cloth. The fronts are tight 
fitting, fastened down the center with deep added 
basques joined on round the hips; back with 
flat basque. Added revers in front, ending in a 
point at the waist and forming a plastron. Medici 
collar sloped out in front, coat sleeves raised at 
the shoulders, and pocket flaps at the sides, 
Rows of narrow mohair braid sewed on close 
together round the edges, and on the collar, 
revers, cuffs and pocket flaps. 

FIGs. 12, 13. Visite for lady, with jacket bod- 
ice of brown velvet, the back cut in two tabs 
falling over a flat added basque underneath; the 
sides with longer basques, the fronts forming a 
slightly pointed waistcoat and fitted by a breast 


plait. Added fronts of braided cloth of a lighter 
shade, cut low at the neck and falling in long 
open points bordered with silk gimp. Coatsleeves 
and visite sleeves of braided cloth, mounted like 
a pélerine in front and puffed on the shoulder. 
High collar of silk gimp, and Henry II collar of 
velvet ending in revers. Velvet cuffs on the coat 
sleeves, 


Fic. 14. Traveling cloak of plaid and leather- 
colored cloth. The plaid forms a long redingote, 
the skirts plaited below the wiist. In front isa 
panel of cloth, buttoned to the cloak. Double 
pélerine of plaid, edged with cloth bands, Tight 
plaid sleeves, with gauntlet cuffs of cloth, trimmed 
with buttons. Hat of straw, trimmed with birds 
and feathers of the same shades as cloak. 


Fic. 15. House costume of crushed straw 


China silk. The skirt is plain, with plaits form. 4 
The bodice fastens at the side _ 
under the velvet basque which comes from the _ 


ing side panels. 


side seams, and is of a darker shade than the 
silk; the back of basque is entirely of velvet ; 
the front is laid in easy folds, which falls down on 
the front of skirt; plaits upon each side of the 
folds upon the bodice. Velvet sleeves with deep 
cuffs of silk. 


Fics. 16-19. Back and front of blouse bodice 
for lady, made of turquoise-blue surah. The 
fronts are gathered with a narrow heading toa 
tucked yoke, with rows of black silk feather. 
stitching between the tucks; at the waist th 
are drawn on cords, drooping in a narrow fri 
below. The back is a trifle longer; it is folded 
in a few plaits down the middle, and fitted, by 
site forms. The high-shouldered sleeves and 
the flaring collar are embroidered in black silk, 


Fic. 17. Fancy collar, made of deep lace, with 
high ruche and bow of crépe around the neck, 


Fic. 18. Cravat for lady, made of striped surah 
laid in folds, edged with a gilt cord and fastened 
with a fancy pin. 


Fic. 20. Spring bonnet, made of orange colored 
velvet ribbon and black lace. The black lace is 
thickly plaited at the front of the net frame, and 
drawn twice along the sides, each time headed 
by an orange velvet ribbon studded with jet 
nail-heads, A tuft of small black ostrich tips, 
with an aigrette, trims the crown. Behind it 
the orange strings are attached under a bow of 
the same. 


Fic. 21. Apron for little girl. This is a pat 
tern which well covers the frock, made of Nain- 
sook muslin, set in close plaits in front, and hav- 
ing a narrow flounce and a sailor collar. A 
pointed embroidered girdle keeps the plaits in 
place, and is finished by a sash behind. Quantity 
of material required, 214 to 3 yards. 


Fics. 22, 23. Front and back of frock for girl 
of ten years, made of gray alpaca. The plain 
skirt is gauged into the waist, and is edged with 
three deep tucks, The corsage is open front 
and back, over a gauged panel, which is very 
wide at the shoulders and ends in a point at the 
waist. The sleeves are wide, ornamented with 
a high plaited epaulet in alpaca. At the wrist 
the sleeve is drawn into a gauged cuff, furnished 
with a flounce by way of sabot. The cuff is 
decorated with buttons. 


Fics. 24, 25. Back and front of jacket for girls 
over thirteen years of age, made of dark-green 
cloth, beautifully worked with flowers in green 
silk and silver. It has long basques, nearly 
reaching the knee, which are plaited at the 
back. The fronts are open, edged with embroid- 
ery, which continues all round. The open space 
is filled in with a cloth panel, worked with a 
line of embroidery at the neck and waist. The 
reverse collar to the jacket is embroidered all 
round, but the upright collar of the plastron is 
quite plaia, 
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iE dire effects 
of the long pe- 
riod of cold 
will be felt for 
some time yet, 
though somuch 
has been done 
to relieve the 
misery of the 
poor. Fore- 
most among 
those who have 
labored hard in 
the, cause is 
Mme. Severine, the admirable woman who did so 
much towards alleviating the misery of the victims 
ofthe explosions at St. Etienne las: year, and who 
has had under her direction the female wards in 
the Refuge. Charity with her is shorn of that cold- 
ness for which it is proverbial. Her kind, cheery 
manner has done much to help along the unfor- 
tunate beings for whose material comforts she is 
so anxious. M. Constans paid her the highest 
compliment when he went the other day to visit 
the Refuge, which is to remain open as long as 
the funds hold out, and the public responded 
most generously to the appeal made to it through 
the medium of the journals, more than £20,c00 
having been subscribed. 

After two months’ enforced idleness, the Duc 
de Gramont’s hounds hunted the stag again at 
Fontainebleau on Saturday. The meet was at- 
tended by a large number of people, and several 
ladies followed the hunt on horseback, among 
them the Vicomtesse de Dampierre, who was in 
at the death, and was presented with the foot, 
with the usual honors. This is only one of the 
many consequences of the thaw. From a sporting 
point of view, the winter tas been a complete 
failure, and now the shooting season is closed. 

Mme. Adelina Patti, who was to have started 
yesterday for Berlin, is confined to her roon at 
the Hotel Bristol by severe indisposition. This 
illness put out all the arrangements made for the 
winter’s tour. Possibly, she may not go to Ger- 
many at all; at any rate, the zmpresarie at Berlin 
has received notice that the price of the places 
for the first concert must be refunded. 

By the death of Meissonier, France loses one 
of the greatest artists of the present century. 
For upwards of fifty years he has been before 
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the public, and has reached the highest pinnacle 
of popularity. Rewards and honors have been 
heaped upon him, but to the last he was ever 
anxious to deserve his great success, and worked 
as hard when an old man as he did when young, 
and had to conquer his place among the artists 
of his day. 

Another painter—not so great a man as Meis- 
sonier—has also passed away. Chaplin enjoyed 
considerable reputation, and was highly honored 
and appreciated by the public. That he was by 
birth an Englishman most people are aware; 
but, like the late John Lewis Brown, he was by 
education and choice a thorough Frenchman, 
and some years ago took out letters of natural- 
ization. 

The opening of the “ Volney” exhibition was 
preceded by a brilliant vocal and instrumental 
concert, to which the ladies of members’ families 
were invited. There have been dinners and re- 
ceptions at some of the Ministéres also, and one 
at the Elysée; but, on the whole, last week was 
not a very gay one, whereas the one we have 
just commenced promises to be extremely so. 
On Thursday, President and Mme. Carnot give 
the first of their big balls, and as these necessi- 
tate a special arrangement of the reception rooms, 
besides the erection of various outbuildings. 
Mme. Carnot has ceased, for the present, to hold 
her weekly afternoon At Homes. 

The theatrical profession and Ibsen enthusiasts 
mustered in great force at Terry’s, in London, 
last week, to see “A Doll’s House,” as interpreted 
by Miss Marie Frazer and Mr. Forbes Drum- 
mond. Every one is now tolerably familiar with 
the motive of this extraordinary drama, and 
opinions appear to be as varied as ever as to 
whether Nora Helmer was justified or not in 
leaving her husband and children to go forth 
alone and learn experience. For our own part, 
we are inclined to doubt, however, whether the 
British public will be willing to accept pessimistic 
sermons as suitable forms of entertainment, Al- 
lowing, even, that such disagreeable types as 
Ibsen portrays are true to nature, it is certainly 
not desirable that we should study them by way 
of amusing ourselves. The playhouse being 
primarily a place of entertainment, it can hardly 
be said thai it fulfils its razsom d’étre in setting 
before us the seemiest and most loathsome side 
of human nature. Interesting Ibsen is, without 
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doubt, but certainly not convincing. Miss Marie 
Frazer, who chose the part of Nora Helmer 
wherein to appear before London play-goers last 
week, is an actress from whom much may be 
expected. She lacks experience, but she has 
abundant intelligence, and faul:s of voice and 
action are easily remedied when there is brain 
enough to guide theartist. Her Nora, if it friled 
to convince the spectators of the reality of so 
complex a character, impressed them with the 
idea that Miss Frazer has good abilities, and 
fostered the hope that before long she may be 
seen in a more satisfactory part. Miss E. R, 
Robins, as Mrs, Linden, achieved a great suc- 
cess. Already this young actress has given proof 
of her power, but her acting in “‘A Doll’s House ” 
was a pleasant surprise, even to those who had 
before recognized her talent. 

The air just now would seem to be resonant of 
wedding bells, arid one of the prettiest bridal 
gowns that have been seen for long was worn by 
Lady Hilda Rous last Saturday. The train, 
rounded at the edge, was made of white brocade ; 
but the front was divided into three long narrow 
panels of white satin, each exquisitely embroid- 
ered all round with silver bullion in a minute 
Empire pattern. These were divided by plaits 
of chiffon and united by true lovers’ knots of 
silver. 
of brocade, edged with silver gimp. The sleeves 
were trimmed in the same way. The lower 
portion, of satiri, was cut up on the outside of the 
arm near the wrist, the brocade forming an over- 
sleeve to the elbow, and all the edges outlined 
by the silver gimp. Chiffon appeared on the 
front of the bodice, a large cluster of orange blos- 
soms nestling on this soft foundation. 
was defined by a silver girdle, and an epaulette 
of orange blossom appeared on one shoulder. 
The trousseau was a large and elaborate one. I 
shall content myself with three descriptions. A 
black broché dinner gown made with a long train 
and a large fold of black velvet ononeside. The 
pattern was a large and bold one. The bodice 
had a very high square collar trimmed with jet 
and lined inside with black chiffon, which formed 
the front, leaving the opening ina V-shape. This 
soft material was kept in place by bands of black 
velvet embroidered in jet. They bordered the 
bodice all round and divided the puffings on the 
sleeves. A biscuit-colored cloth was the going 
away dress, it was trimmed with black velvet 
and jet and gold galloon; the black velvet, thus 
bordered appeared on one side of the skirt, and 


The high square collar to the bodice was 


The waist 
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the bodize had a wide pointed pouf of black ye] ” 
There was a black 
velvet collar, and the bodice was trimmed up 


vet on the top of the sleeve. 


the back and round the armholes with the gold 
and black galloon, the biscuit-colored cloth fasten. 
ing diagonally over black velvet in front; a hat 
of the cloth, lined with black velvet, accompanied 
this. A coat of quite a new design was made of 
black velvet with blue and black matelassé sleeves, 
made exceedingly high and large, and ruffled, 
The square collar was of the same, edged with’ 
feather bands, and fine cord passementerie out. 
lined the seams at the back and was carried down 
the front, the basque being very deep, and cut in 
the Louis XV style. 

Itis the fashion with many women to associate 
a certain indefinable perfume with themselves 
and their belongings; not strong in any way—a 
mere soufcon—and gowns, cloaks, underlinen, 
note paper, wardrobes, and chests of drawers are 
A new one 
just manufactured in Paris for the purpose has 


all pervaded with the same odor. 


just the most delicate scent of the “ Woodlands,” 
This is to be the particular favorite of the year, 
and I can cordially recommend it, and the 
Amaryllis, which also is new in Paris, 

A noticeable feature in evening dresses is the 
large use of cloth instead of silk, the cloth being 
either white or in some pale shade, e'aborately 
embroidered with gold, jewels, etc. When have 
embroideries been more rich and tasteful? The 
cloth is usually employed for a tablier and plas- 
tron or princess front, very simple and plain of 
cut, but embroidered in wide bands or in a flow- 
ing flower or scroll pattern. A ball dress has 
the princess front of heliotrope cloth, fitting the 
figure like a glove. The low, square neck is 
edged with a band of silver guipure and teeth 
points worked in violet chenille and silver. The 
edge of the tablier is trimmed in the same way. 
Straps of violet velvet pass over the shoulders, 
and form supports for short full sleeves of cloth, 
edged with silver lace. The back and long train 
are in one, made of magnificent heliotrope bro- 
cade. The train is of rounded form, the sides 
being turned back em rev:rs, and lined with violet 
velvet. 

Ball dresses are made of pink cloth—a very 
delicate shade of pink—combined with silk mus- 
lin of the same color. Orange cloth, Nile green 
cloth, white cloth, are equally in vogue. They 
are mixed sometimes, as in the above toilette, 
with most rich materials. For instance, a dinner 
toilette is in ivory cloth, trimmed at the edge 
with gold and ivory embroidery, representing 
humming birds. The cloth front is of princess 
cut, with embroidered berthe, and bands of em- 
broidery simulating the outline of a figaro jacket 
round the armholes. The long back is of ivory 
brocade, with panel of gold velvet up each side. 

MARIGOLD, 
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LUNCHEON DISHES. 
Broiled Shad a la Maitre ad’ Hotel. 

Clean a shad, without removing the skin, split 
it in two, and put the roes on a buttered pan, put 
in the oven to brown. Then broil the shad, and 
when done, put it ona dish together with the 
roes. Melt an ounce of butter, in which puta 
little salt and pepper, a little chopped parsley, 
and the juice of a lemon, Mix well together, 
pour over your shad, and serve. Mackerel and 
other broiling fish can be served in the same 


manner. 
Soft Shell Crabs. 


Take eight soft shell crabs, remove the gills 
and the sand. Wash them, then dry them with 
acloth, dip them ina little milk, and roll them 
in flour. Put plenty of lard in a frying pan, in 
which, when very hot, fry your crabs. Five 
minutes will suffice. Serve with them fried 
parsley. You may also dip the crabs in beaten 
eggs, and sprinkle with bread crumbs before 


frying. 


Take fifty clams and roast them very slightly, 
after which take them out of their shells, chop 
them fine, with all their juice, which you have 


Clams on Toast, 


carefully preserved, put them into a saucepan 
with a little butter, and stew for a few minutes 
Just before serving, season them with a little 
cayenne pepper and a very little black pep- 
per. First serve to each person a piece of toast 
and then the clams to be poured over the toast. 


Soft Clams Steamed. 

Put some boiling water into a saucepan, in the 
bottom of which lay a brick. Put fifty soft clams 
in a pan, place it inside of your saucepan, and cn 
top of the brick, so that the water shall not touch 
the clams. Boil quickly about five minutes, 
cover the saucepan with a lid. Then if your 
clams are done, serve them in their shells, with 
a sauce, eomposed of a little chopped onion, a 
little melted butter, salt, pepper, and the juice of 
a lemon. 

Beef Tongue, Sauce Piquante. 
Wash carefully a beef’s tongue, boil it an 


hour, put it in cold water, then remove the skin, 


Take some strips of larding pork about two 
inches long, roll them in some parsley chopped 
very fine, a little pepper and nutmeg, and lard 


- your tongue, which having done, place in a 
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saucepan with a carrot, two onions, six cloves, 
six pepper-corns, and four branches of thyme. 
Add enough soup stock to cover the tongue, sim- 
mer very gently for four hcurs, and serve with 
sauce piquante. 

Sauce Piquante. 

Chop four onions very fine, put them in a 
saucepan with four tablespoonfuls of sweet oil ; 
when beginning to color slightly, add two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, one pint of 
soup stock, an ounce and a half of lean, raw ham, 
a piece of celery, then put it on the fire and let 
it come toa boil. Then place the saucepan at 
the back of the range so it can simmer gently for 
an hour, skim all the fat off carefully and then 
strain. 

Glazed Ham. 

Trim a ham of about five pounds, cut the 
thigh bone, and put it into cold water to soak for 
twelve hours, during which change the water 
twice. After soaking, wrap it up in a cloth and 
put itin a large pot with enough water to cover 
it; add a carrot, an onion, three cloves, one 
clove of garlic, six pepper-corns, and simmer 
very gently for five hours; after which remove 
the pot from the fire, and a moment afterwards 
take out your ham; unfasien the cloth, remove 
the thigh bone, leaving the knuckle bone. Drain 
your ham, put it back again in the cloth, in a 
deep bowl, with a weight on top, until the next 
day, then take off the cloth, trim the ham care- 
fully, and remove the rind within five inches of 
the knuckle bone; cut it in points, brush the 
ham over with glaze, which you make by taking 
two quarts of stock and putting it in a saucepan 
on the fire. Reduce it by very gentle boiling 
until it becomes the color of chocolate, Put it 
in a bowl on the ice, and keep it until needed, 
Garnish the knuckle bone with a ruffle of paper 


and serve. 
Ham Toast. 


Cut the crust from eight slices of bread of 
medium thickness, spread some butter thickly on 
top, and a little mustard, then some grated cheese 
and ham, very little chopped onion, and some 
cayenne pepper. Put in the oven for a few 
moments, or until the cheese is dissolved, and 
serve immediately, 

Broiled Chicken. 

Take four spring chickens, put some alcohol 

on a plate, light it, and pass your chickens over 
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the flame, to singe off any hair which may remain. 
Split them in two, clean them, wash them well, 
and dry with a cloth, flatten them with a cleaver; 
broil them on a moderate fire, and, when well 
colored on both sides, serve them on a very hot 
dish, on which you have put an ounce of butter, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, the juice of a lemon, 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and mix all 
well together. Serve some water-cressesaround 


them. 
Timbale of Chicken. 


Chop -fine, and then pound in a mortar half a 
pound of the white meat of a chicken, from which 
you have removed the skin and sinews; add to 
the chicken, little by little, while pounding, three 
sherry glasses of very cold cream, a little salt, 
white pepper, and the whites of five eggs. When 
you have obtained a very fine, smooth paste, press 
it through a sieve, and then fill with it ten little 
tin moulds, which you have buttered. Place 
them in a saucepan in which you have put one 
inch deep of water, cover your saucepan, and put 
in the oven for about ten minutes, or until the 
mixture is firm enough to turn out of the moulds, 
And serve with sauce Allemande. 


Sauce Allemante, 

Melt two ounces of butter, and mix thoroughly 
with two ounces of flour ona gentle fire. Add 
one pint of soup stock, a little salt and pepper, 
and stir until boiling. After boiling fifteen 
minutes, remove from the fire, and skim the 
grease off carefully. When your sauce has 
ceased boiling, add the yolks of three eggs, well 
mixed in a little water, and stir in quickly with 
‘an egg beater, so as to make your sauce light. 


Potatoes & Anna. 

Cut up some raw potatoes very fine, put them 
in cold water for six hours, then drain them, sea- 
son with salt and plenty of pepper; put them in 
awell-buttered pan, sprinkle bread crumbs on top, 
and enough melted butter to cover them; put 
them in a very hot oven for about thirty-five 
minutes, or until they are well browned, Just 
before serving, drain off the butter, and put them 
on a dish. 

Saratoga Potatoes. 

Peel a pint of rather small potatoes, wash them 
in cold water, dry them on a napkin, and cut 
them in as thin slices as possible; then put half 
of your potatoes in a very liberal quantity of very 
hot lard, taking care that they do not stick to 
each other. Fry them ona very quick fire, and 
when a light brown and very crisp, drain them, 
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and fry the remaining half. Sprinkle alittle wie 
on top, and serve upon a very hot dish, 


Potatoes a la Duchesse. 

Peel eight potatoes, cut them in pieces, wash 
them, and put them in a saucepan, with one | 
quart of water and a pinch of salt. When they 
are thoroughly boiled, drain them, and put the 
saucepan at the side of the fire for ten minutes, 
Then add to them two ounces of butter, two 
eggs, a pinch of salt, the same of sugar, and press 
through a sieve. Form this mixture into little 
oval loaves, flat on top, on which, with the point 
of a knife, make designs, according to your taste, 
Put a little melted butter on top, put in the oven, 
and, when colored a nice brown, serve. 


Macaroni With Cream. 

Put half a pound of macaroni in a saucepan 
on the fire, with three pints of boiling water and 
half an ounce of salt. Boil it twelve minutes, 
or until very tender, then drain it. Put two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, with one tea- 
spoonful of flour and pepper. Mix all well to. 
gether, then add one ounce of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Moisten with a glass of milk and cream 
mixed; stir all together; boil for a moment, add 
your macaroni, and serve. 


Potatoe Salad. 

Chop fine one dozen cold boiled potatoes, also 
one medium sized onion. Put into a bowl ten 
tablespoonfuls of oil, and two of vinegar; season 
with pepper and salt, mix all well together, add 
your potatoes and onion, stirring all thoroughly 
together, and serve, 


Parisian Salad. 

Cut in small pieces six cold boiled potatoes 
the same quantity of beets, and also of boiled 
celery, both cold, and cut in small pieces. Mix 
the yolks of four hard boiled eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of anchovy sauce, press through a sieve, 
add little by little four tablespoonfuls of oil, one 
tablespoonful of mustard, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, a few tarragon leaves chopped fine, two 
pinches of salt, two of pepper, and the whites of 
your eggs cut in pieces. Stir all well together, 
and serve. 


Tomato Salad. 

Take ripe tomatoes and cut them in thin | 
slices ; sprinkle over them a Small quantity of 
finely chopped green onions, add salt, pepper, 
vinegar and oil. The oil should be in the pro- 
portion of three tablespoonfuls to one of vinegar. 
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Fancy Chair. 


Figs. 1, 2. 


Wooden chairs, bamboo and ordinary cane- 
seat chairs, can be utilized to make an ornamental 
addition toaroom., Take a defaced chair that 
has seen good service, paint it with white enamel 
paint, and ornament with gold. Then make a 
cushion to fit the chair, embroider the center 
after the design given in Fig. 2, upon plush in 
colors; surround this with a puff of China silk, 
and finish the edge all around with a narrow 
ball fringe. Then drape your chair with China 
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tops, but a very little smaller; pink them at the 
edges, and sew them together in the center, 
under the embroidery. A gilt button or handle 
is sewn in the center. 


Figs. 5,6. Photograph Frame. 

This frame is made on a foundation of stout 
card-board, cut the shape of a palette; it has an 
oval hole cut in the center, The card is now 
covered with terra cotta silk, embroidered with 
sprays; the spray shown in Fig. 6 will answer 
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silk, as shown in Fig. 1, edge the drapery with 
the ball fringe, and fasten upon the back with 
ribbon bows. The same style of drapery adorns 
the base of the seat; finish with bows. When 
completed you have a handsome chair without 
much trouble or expense. ‘ 


Figs, 3, 4, Embroidery—Tops for Pen- 

wipers. 

These tops are of cloth, embroidered with silk. 
Fig. 3 is of olive cloth, pinked at the edge; it is 
embroidered with gold-colored silk and tinsel 
thread. Fig. 4 is of coffee-colored cloth, em- 
broidered with three shades of blue silk. To 
make up the penwipers, cut for each five or six 
pieces ofblack cloth, the shape of the embroidered 





very well for the purpose, the stalks must be 

worked longer and crossed, with embroidery 

worked over them to imitate a tying, and ribbon 

bow. The embroidery must be sewn firmly over 

the card, or the edges of the satin may be cut, 

turned in, and glued on the wrong side. For the 

back cut another piece of card like the front; 

cover it with satin and sew it by the edges to 

the front, leaving an unsewn space at the bottom 

for the photograph to be put in. The stand at- 
the back is of double card, covered with satin; 

it is sewn to the frame about two inches from the 

top; two small pieces of elastic may be sewn to 

it to prevent it slipping too far back. The frame 

may be made any size, to fit either a cabinet pho- 
tograph or carte-de-visite. 
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Initial Letters for Marking House Linen. 
[See colored folded sheet in front part of book.] 
Initial letters are generally used for marking 

house and table linen; the alphabet given is out- 

lined in chain Stitching, filled in with seeding. 

Plain white is generally used, but colors can be 

worked in with good effect upon towels with col- 

ored borders, 


of work-bag they may chance to see, but a fortune a 
still awaits her who can keep the market supplied 
with genuine novelties which cannot be said to — 
be copies or adaptations of something that is 
already before the public. I cannot claim that al]. 
the notions described here are original, but t 

will probably be novel to many who may be able to 
enlarge and improve upon the suggestions made, 
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Pretty Trifles, 

Never was there so great a demand for pretty 
things of all kinds as at the present day, and 
great as is the supply, it will probably never be 
equal to this demand. Every one who is con- 
nected.with the minor arts, and, indeed, major 
arts also, has the same complaint to make as 
regards the scarcity of originality and ingenuity 
in the production of novelties. Many women 
can Copy a pretty screen or any particular shape 


It is not surprising that jewels should have 
found their way from dress to needlework, 
Gorgeous though their appearance be, it is per- 
haps scarcely necessary to remind workers that 
they are not appropriate to all and every article 

: : ‘grea 
of home decoration. They are more especially ‘ 
unsuitable for cushion-covers—though often thus 
employed—their unyielding surface and the 
quantities of tinsel used with them rendering | 

: : and | 
them anything but comfortable when the cushion a 








portunity for displaying such 
achievements, is the work- 
ing of girdles, satchels, belts, 
epaulettes and fillets for the 
hair. These are made al- 
most entirely of jewels, mix- 
ed in between golden tinsel 
threads. The fillets are made 
up ona foundation of bonnet 
wire, the bands being double 
or triple to suit the coiffurs 
of the wearer, The embroid- 
ery is executed on strips of 
colored satin ribbon, only 
wide enough to cover the 
wire easily, allowing about 
a quarter of an inch to turn 
over to the wrong side, 
where it is held in place by 
stitches of stout threads car- 
ried across in lacing fashion 
from edge to edge. The 
bands may be lined with 
sarsenet if desired, but this 
should not be done if there 
is required for use rather than for ornament. is any chance of its making the fillet at all 
Perhaps they are more satisfactory for the dec- _ bulky, for it should set closely to the head, the 
oration of work or theatre-bags, made of plush or __ hair being lightly puffed up between the bands, 
shot ‘Surah, uponS-which as 
much splendor may be lav 
ished as the embroidress 
wishes, Some of the most 
beautiful work of this kind 
isexecuted upon a brocaded 
background. This is, per- 
haps, most to be recom- 
mended to such workers as 
like to be saved trouble, for 
the design is, of course, wov- 
en into the material, and so 
needs little additional en- 
richment. Some over-con- 
scientious workers think 
they are compelled to cover 
the silk entirely with 
stitches, but really the effect 
is better when the design is, 
as it were, merely strength- 
ened and brought into 
‘greater prominence by the 
embroidery. 
A favorite occupation for 
those who lead a gay life, 
“and so have plenty of op- 
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Photograph frames of plush look specially well, 
if they are embroidered in gold bullion inter- 
spersed with jewels; while few ornaments are as 
‘appropriate for book-covers. For these it isa 
good plan to cut some cloth of gold into the 
semblance either of a metal clasp or corners, and 
to appliqué this to the plush or other material of 
which the cover is made. It should be edged 
with gold cord, and the gems sprinkled wher- 
ever they seem to “tell” best, each one being 
encircled with gold thread, to give the idea of a 


WORK TABLE. 




























setting. ¢ Some display of taste is necessary in © 
using gems, to avoid employing them too lavishly, 4 
and to choose a good mixture of color. Abep — 
ter effect is gained, as a rule, by two kinds of 1B 
gems for one particular piece of work than by the sy 
use of three or four. 

I wonder how many of my readers still execute 
the task of covering cotton handkerchiefs with 
stitches, in the manner so popular a few years. 
ago! Those who are not yet tired of the work 
will find great interest in carrying it out ina 
somewhat novel fashion. The most prominent 
parts of a design only are now covered with work 
and sprinkled with jewles. They are then cutout, 
appliqué torich material, such as velvet or plush, 
and arranged in some simple design. Thus, 
four pine-shaped motives grouped, so that their 
outlines would be contained within a large ob. 
long, form the sides of a plush handkerchief 
sachet, a band about two inches wide is stretch- 
ed diagonally across a book-cover, a large circle 
folded in half forras the base of a work-bag, and 
so on. The embroidery is as rich as it is pos. 
sible to make it with an abundant use of silks, 
gold thread, and jewels, beetles’ wings, spangles, 
and pieces of coral and mother-o’-pearl are not 
omitted. Not one scrap of the figured material 
is left uncovered to tell the tale of the homely 
background of this gorgeous handiwork. Almost 
any printed fabric may be thus used should 
any difficulty be found in procuring a suitable 
handkerchief, and many such materials are to 
be had, 

MABEL WARE. 











SHE month of tears 
and sunshine is 
once more with us, 
and while the tears 
are often upper- 
most, they only 
make the sunshine 
more brilliant, and 
start into fresh vi- 
gor the budding leaves and 
blossoms. We, like nature, 
have donned a new dress, and 
have tried to make our April 
number like a veritable sun- 
beam; no tears or showers 
are allowed to mar its pages, 

all is bright and attractive, 

while nature demands show- 
ers to keep it in healthy vigor, 
we need only look at the sun- 
shine and reflect it upon our 
magazine. The latest fashion novelties for spring 
have been selected; pretty frontispieces, good 
reading matter, exquisite work designs, informa- 
tion upon home topics, assist to fill the magazine 
with matter to suit all tastes. Our subscribers 
and the press have been very complimentary 
upon our efforts for 1891; but we yet reach 
higher, and strive each month to give more at- 
tractions, so that all may have their tastes catered 
to. We have a long and attractive list of future 
nevelties for this year, new stories by popular 
authors, home chats for mothers, novelties in 
fancy work, the latest foreign fashions, and all 
the new devices which are constantly appearing, 
and which we have arranged to receive simul- 
taneously with their advent in Paris. Let each 
one of our readers try to interest their friends in 
our behalf, who need a reliable fashion journal, 
and we feel satisfied that after they once see our 
magazine they will decide it is a necessity long 
wanted in their homes. 









A Handsome Face. 
Lapy reader, are you annoyed and oftentimes 


. embarrassed by imperfectionsin your complexion? 


Have you been placed in positions where you 
envied those ofYour sex whose complexions were 
more presentable than yourown? Have you felt 
chagrined because of facial defects, ot at compli- 
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ments bestowed upon companions, in your pres- 
ence, to your utter neglect? Is your face sallow, 
murky, blotched, or freckled? Is there rough- 
ness, redness in spots, or undue paleness of the 
skin? Is your complexion tanned, through ex- 
posure, or chapped and abraded by the wind or 
change of weather? Are you annoyed with 
wrinkles, or threatened with them? Is your 
face, or any part of it, afflicted with blackheads 
or flesh-worms, spots, or discolorations? Is your 
skin flabby, and sometimes greasy, and your com- 
plexion bad generally? Is your‘face coarse, or 
dry and parched, and does it present an un- 
healthy appearance? Do you feel nervous and 
irritable at times, especially in company, from 
the knowledge of a bad complexion or skin de- 
fects of one kind or another? Are you using 
powders, cosmetics, etc., which are gradually 
ruining your complexion, and which serve only 
to “make up” a false face for the time being? 
Why tolerate a bad complexion, or any imper- 
fection of the skin, when the use of a simple ap- 
pliance, like Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, or 
Face Glove, will, in a short time, make your 
complexion almost as pure and faultless as an 
infant’s? The Toilet Mask is rapidly taking the 
place of injurious cosmetics, or “complexion- 
destroyers,” as they may be properly called, and 
its field of usefulness is becoming broader year 
by year, as its value and virtues become more 
widely known. Can you afford to continue ex- 
pending money regularly for preparations which 
are sure to injure, if not ruin, your complexion, 
when, for a moderate outlay, you can become 
the possessor of the Toilet Mask, the only true 
beautifying agent, which will, by improving, 
perfecting, and preserving your complexion, save 
you money, annoyance, and mortification? _The 
Toilet Mask imparts freshness and beauty to the 
skin, prevents and removes wrinkles, and’ all 
complexional defects, leaving the skin soft, clear, 
beautiful, and brilliant. Valuable illustrated 
treatise, containing proofs, medical and scientific 
indorsements, and full particulars, mailed free 
by The Toilet Mask Co,., 1161 Broadway, New 
York. Apply zew,and please mention GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book. 


+ 


Miss Alcott’s birthplace in Germantown, Pa., 
stood where the post-office now stands, The 
house was surrounded by pine trees, and was 
known as “The Pinery.” Here Mr, Alcott 
taught school, and Louisa May Alcott was born 
here in 1832. Mr. Alcott’s ideas upon educa- 
tional methods were too original and unusual to 
commend themselves to Germantown parents, 
and the school was so unsuccessful that Mr. 
Alcott abandoned it after a struggle of a year or 
two, and moved with his family to Boston. 
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Mrs. May French Sheldon, who has won a__have been pleased and also glad that you pe a 














reputation as an artist,a sculptor,anda physician, me such an opportunity. I have been quite Bw 
is to follow in Stanley’s footsteps as a leader of anxious, for some predicted that it would beg ~ | 
an expedition to the Congo. She is the wife of baby organ, and I am delighted that I can dist — | 
the manager of an American banking house in appoint them, by showing them so fine an instry. “ 
London. ment. My friends, that at the last assisted me tel 
; To Lapies.—For the complexion and for light in making up my number, are as much pleased in 
i cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 4S we are. I remain, yours respectfully, st 
of the “vaseline” and “cucumbers,” it whitens “Mrs. F, S, B.” “ 
: ° —<or- 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Pro. Nelnte Lewts Gavaniten. 
vence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York ; per- The 1 a o the b ; é 
fumers, druggists, fancy goods stores. 8 ° peg . “ bs © best novelties for rn 
Mrs. McKee, the widow of General George C. = os i Po ye ae on long fe 
. McKee, is the only woman in the United States yennee a a : an, ” ae . ak prom, * * in 
holding the office of receiver of public moneys. Seen eee he = ee Win pte. dif “ 
Her district embraces Mississippi. apn wae ip snare mcrnene a eae | 
M. George Daudet, a son of the novelist, will Pr one i rere = “ wie ys ¥ 
shortly marry Mlle. Jeanne Hugo, Victor Hugo’s florists, asthe ladies ss very highly for cory 
sage bouquets and decorative purposes generally, 
peepee. The end t of the old firm of James Vi 
The eldest daughter of Joel Chandler Harris ee, a ee ee ick, 
a Rochester, N. Y., who introduce this plant, is th 
(“Uncle Remus”’) is going to Italy to study art. . vg, 
a enough to assure the public that it is all they w 
Mrs. Hungerford, the “ Duchess” of current : : aay ss 
1 Me . , claim for it. The price is only 50 cents each, ve 
fiction, is a brown-haired woman with merry ; al 
A i : three for $1.25, six for $2.25, dozen, $4.00; but 
eyes and a youthful disposition, though she is the : . Sf 
: ’ . a better way would be to send 10 cents for Vick’s 
mother of six children, She has written twenty- : “ 
r js , Floral Guide, and the 10 cents can be deducted 
seven novels, besides countless magazine articles. 
from the first order forwarded for seeds, 
From a subscriber who received one of our eee 
| premiums: What the Press Says. 
“ LEWISTON, MAINE, February 17, 1891. The latest number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book 
“ GopEY PUBLISHING Co: is a delightful one. The fashion plates and the P 
ip “I have received the beautiful lamp you _letter-press descriptive of them will, of course, . 
ti . sent me fora club premium. Please accept my be highly appreciated by the ladies, but let not r 
ie thanks. I willsend subscription foranotherclub the impression go out that this is all the number h 
the last of the month. N. S. H.” contains, The literary department is full of good . 
i GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for February abounds _ things—fiction, poetry, practical hints, letters from b 
i! in specimens of light literature suitable for pick- | abroad—all of a high order and fitted to all tastes., 3 
ty ing up at odd moments. In round numbers it With age, Godey improves steadily, and it stands 
: i contains at least 20 short stories and poems, of among the best periodicals of the day.—Sunday 
ia which “Mrs. Bellamy’s Dinner” is a most en- Déspatch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
joyable example. “O. K.,” “The Pride of the The last copy of Gopgy’s LApy’s Book has ‘ 
Whittingtons” and “The Filjeano Mystery” are reached our table. It contains valuable articles, i 
j serial stories. The Fashions, Work Table, Chil- deeply interesting sketches, stories and poems oi. J 
j dren’s Corner and Cookery Departments are well every phase of life in which the ladies and their 1 
i edited as usual, and present numerous suggestions daughters seek pleasure and instruction.— Your- : 
| { which are practical as they are attractive to the #a/, Fremont, Ohio. ’ ’ 
n housekeeper.— Fudlic Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. Gopey’s LApy’s Book is on time, as usual. , 
ry « East PRovIpENcE, R. I. Every lady in the land should take it, as it is one : 
; | “To the Publishers of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book: of the best magazines in existence. We have 
“Last evening we were the recipients of the known it for many years, and we have yet to see 
organ. We are more than pleased with it. It within its covers one article that bore the stamp : 
| }- is a fine toned one, and an ornament to any of “cheapness.” We forget—there is one 
it room. Could you have been here last evening “cheap” thing about it: the subscription price 
i and witnessed the enjoyment of all, you would of $2a year.—Vox Populi, Lowell, Mass. { 
| 
i. 
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4 «A Sensitive Plant.” 





BOOK TABLE. > 


By E. and D. Gerard. D. 
Appleton & Co,, New York City, N. Y. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a charming story. The heroine being 
«The Sensitive Plant;” how love warmed the 
tender, shrinking nature into life and joy is told 
in a touching manner, making a most attractive 
story. 

“The Plunger.” By Hawley Smart. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 
cents. 

This takes its readers into the English horse- 
racing world—a region where Americans cannot 
feel at home. A tragedy occurs which is almost 
incomprehensible to the American mind, The 
beok is ably written, with a love story woven 
through its pages. 

“The Romance of a Spanish Nun.” By Alice 
Montgomery Baldy. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. American Novel 
Series. Price, 50 cents. 

The scene is in Spain, chiefly in Seville, and 
the story and descriptions show entire familiarity 
with the country and the people. Life in a con- 
vent and life in the world are depicted with ease 
and apparent fidelity. The tale is told with 
spirit, but it is in its main points a sad one. 


“Staunton, Virginia: Its Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” By Armistead C. Goddard, Esq. With 
illustrations from photographs by Edmund 
Berkely. The Staunton Development Com- 
pany, Staunton, Va. 

In this book we have one of the handsomest 
pamphlets it has been our lot to see; giving 
views and information about this great section 
of country, showing its rapid growth and great 
resources. The value of, property in this section 
has increased within the last twelve months from 
25 to 1,000 per cent.; affording a good invest- 
ment for prudent investors; a full description 
being given in the book. 


“Life and Times of Jesus, as Related by Thomas 
Didymus.” By James Freeman Clark. Lee 
and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 50 cents. 

In this volume Dr. Clark undertakes to tell the 
story of the Gospels from the lips of the doubt- 
ing disciple. In the earlier chapters, the life of a 
Jewish boy growing up by Gennesareth, is traced 
until he reaches manhood, and the other charac- 
ters which are woven into the story are developed, 
thus recreating the very atmosphere of the time, 
The chief part of the work is devoted to the nar- 
rative of the incidents in the life of the Master, 
retold with great beauty, freshness and rich in- 
terest, chiefly by Thomas himself. The story of 
Miriam of Migdol and her meeting with the 
Nazarine, the quaint epistle of Ben Tabbais to 
the epicurean at Rome, and the dream of Pilate’s 
wife, written to her sister, are expressive pen- 
pictures of the most wonderful events of history. 
The author’s varied gift, a style animated, pic- 
turesque, and strong, an elegant diction, a quick 
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imagination, and a spiritual sympathy with his 
subject, all contribute to the charm and vividness 
of this “ legend,” and one cannot read a chapter 
without having aroused in the mind a deep in- 
terest in the story. 


«‘ George Washington’s Rules of Civility.” Traced 
to their Sources and Restored. By Maurice 
D. Conway. United States Book Company, 
150 Worth street, New York, N. Y. 

These rules have been: copied from original 
manuscript books of George Washington, pre- 
served in the State Archives at Washington 
City the earliest bears the date, written by him- 
self, 1745, when he was about fifteen years of 
age. The rules laid down are full of interest, 
and could be studied with good advantage b 
readers of the present day. It isa valuable boo 
for its quaint expressions and good sound sense. 


‘sAdventures on the Mosquito Shore,” By E. G, 
Squier. With 70 spirited wood and photo- 
gravure Illustrations. Worthington Company, 
747 Broadway, New York. 1 vol., half Rox., 
$1.25; or in paper, 75 cents. 

A book of travels, written by the daring Ameri- 
can explorer and naturalist, E. G. Squier, at one 
time U. S. Minister to the Central American 
States, the author of *‘ Nicaragua,” ‘ Peru,” and 
other renowned books. The London 7Zimes, in 
speaking of this work, pronounced it to be “ un- 
usually amusing,” called attention to the wonder- 
ful adventures that befell the author among won- 
derful scenery and curious people, praised the 
truly artistic illustrations, and finally declared it 
to be not only one of the most entertaining books 
on Central America, but one of the most charm- 
ing accounts of travels of any out-of-the-way lands 
ever written. 


«A Child’s Romance.” By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Clara Bell. W. 
S. Gottsberger & Co., New York, N. Y. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 


A charming story, translated by authority 
Clara Bell, and dedicated to Queen Elizab 
of Roumania. Powerful and original as Loti’s 
former works are, they cannot afford so much 
pure delight as this beautiful idyllic romance 
narrated by a young girl. 


“Gemma.” By T. Adolphus Trollope is the 
latest volume of Peterson’s new twenty-five- 
cent series. . 

“Broken Pledges.” By Mrs. Emma D. E, N. 
Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 
cents, 

“In the Cheering-up Business.” By Mary 
Catherine Lee. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 
This is by the author of that very clever book, 

« A Quaker Girl of Nantucket.” The title is 

ill-chosen, and there is a good deal of affectation 

in the rather bookish attempts at humor in the 
present tale. But the story is lively and enter- 
taining, and will repay perusal. 
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A HOME, 


The ultimate endeavor of all progressive people of this age is to lighten labor by all possible megns ; machines 
are being invented with that end in view. This endeavor is not restricted to where labor-saving machines are neces- 
sary to the advancement of business interests, but it is carried intoour homes. The architect who can get up the 
best arranged plan, containing all the modern improvements and conveniences—other things being equal—is the 
successful competitor in all fair competitions. By conveniences is not only meant hot and cold water, station 
wash-stands, etc., as is "ponte understood, for the pet eae of rooms, hall-ways and stairs, etc., have as mu 
to do with making » the conveniences of a house as a ng else, if not more; or in other words, saving labor by 
saving steps. The illustration this month contains allthe modern improvements and conveniences, inc uding the 
grape oe convenience of all, convenient arrangement. The plans shown explain themselves. The house is desi 

n a style that is used very outeneiaty, and can be used for either the suburbs or sea-shore. The third story con’ 

two good rooms and a tank room. e construction of the house is frame. The first story is covered with siding; 
above the first floor the house is covered with shingles, -A well-ventilated cellar extends under the whole house. 
The estimated cost of this house is $4,500. Any further information may be had by addressing Samuel Milligan, 
708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
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A HEAVY LOAD. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


























Fig. 7. 


For Description, see Fashion Department. 
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tion, see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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CAST THY BREAD ON THE WATERS. 
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Words by MARY MARK-LEMON. Music by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL, 
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1. Cast thy bread onthe wa’ -__ ters, On the deep, dark stream of life, Nor 

2. Cast thy bread onthe wa - ters, How - ev - er dark their breast; O 
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think of the vague here - af - ter, With clouds and shad-ows rife. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Legineuns To leave some heart-loved treas - ure up - on the si - lent 
BNE scsoncaas Is cher-ish’d in His Heav - en, is treas-ured in His 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


se a ABOUT CORSETS, 





The Corset is the basis of a well-fitting 
dress, What are the essentials of a 


good Corset? 


1st.—It must fit the form. There 
are tall and short women; stout and 
thin; full figure and slight. They can 
no more all wear the same pattern of 
corset than the same pattern of dress, 
but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. 


Dr, Warner's Coraline Corset 


ARE MADE IN 


AY Diferenr ‘Patterne 


and 


YD Mfferent Soles 


TO FIT EVERY FORM AND TASTE. 

2d.—A good corset must be stiffened with a material which gives 
a firm and flexible support, but does not break, is not rigid and un- 
comfortable, and does not become bent and distorded with use. These 
conditions are better met by CORALINE than any other known sub- 
stance. It is not brittle like horn or reed; it does not become bent 
and distorded with use like whalebone, and it does not permit the 
corset to wrinkle like cord. CORALINE is used in all of Dr. War- 
ner’s Corsets and in NO OTHER. We have now used it for 12 years 
and our goods are sold throughout the world. 


Not only has CORALINE supplanted whalebone as a stiffener for 
corsets, but it has equally demonstrated its superiority as a stiffener 
for dresses, and 


Dr. Warner’s Coraline Dress Stays 


are now used in place of whalebone by the leading dressmakers of 
Europe and America. 


DR. WARNER’S GORALINE CORSETS 


ARE MADE IN 


WHITE, BLACK, DRAB and ECRU, 


at prices ranging from one to five dollars each. Sold Everywhere. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
WARNER BROS., PARIS and BERLIN. 
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